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YOSEMITE RESTORATION 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1997 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Public Lands, Committee 
onResources, 

El Portal, CA. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12:30 p.m., in Cedar 
Lodge, 9966 Highway 140, El Portal, California, Hon. George 
Radanovich, presiding. 

Mr. Radanovich. Good afternoon and welcome to Cedar Lodge. 
We are here for, of course as you know, the House Committee on 
Resources’ Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
oversight field hearing on the Yosemite restoration. 

Before we officially open the hearing, what I’d like to do is invite 
Senator Monteith to make a presentation as somebody in the com- 
munity who has done a remarkable job in aiding those who did not 
benefit so well from our recent visit by Mother Nature on January 
1st. 

Dick, please, come on up. 

Senator. Monteith. Jerry Fischer, would you step forward, 
please? 

Jerry, it is my pleasure to present to you a resolution from the 
State Senate of California for the tremendous service that you’ve 
done the people. During a difficult time in this area where we had 
the flood and the problems, he opened up his lodge to all the people 
in the surrounding community and afforded them an opportunity 
to have a warm bed, a place to sleep in, and realize that they were 
important. 

And so, it is with a great deal of pleasure to present this resolu- 
tion to you to prove once again that the people in the Sierra and 
the people of California have the strength to raise up, to rise up 
to the occasions that we’re confronted with and continue on and 
our life will be a success, and it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to present this to you at this time. 

Mr. Radanovich. Many of you may know I was a County Super- 
visor in Mariposa County for about four years. What you may not 
know is that during that tenure my associates presented me with 
a plaque before I left the Board of Supervisors that, basically, said 
I could do whatever I wanted to do in a 24-hour period. And, I did 
want to say, this is my first opportunity to be able to run a meeting 
without even four other members of the Board of Supervisors to 
worry about. So, it’s a real pleasure and honor to be back home. 

We are very, very fortunate to be joined by Senator Barbara 
Boxer, who will be giving testimony and then joining us on the 

( 1 ) 
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platform to hear the concerns of the local citizens with directing 
the future of Yosemite National Park. 

So, Senator Boxer, you are very welcome here and thank you for 
coming today. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BARBARA BOXER, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA 

Senator. Boxer. Thank you. Congressman. I won’t be able to join 
you up on the stage there today. What I will do is stay to hear 
some of the testimony. I must, unfortunately, drive to Fresno and 
take a flight to Los Angeles, so I wish that I could join you up 
there, but you are doing a great job, and I wish you well as the 
hearing proceeds. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m happy to be back. In the tough times we have 
to work together. I was right here in Cedar Lodge in January, ‘96, 
after the government shutdown, and I know how difficult that was 
for the local community. And, this time it’s Mother Nature who 
caused the shutdown, and we have to work together to pick up the 
pieces and bring this park back to its pristine condition. 

According to the National Park Service, over 350 damage assess- 
ments have been completed by engineers, architects, resource spe- 
cialists and other technical experts. 

Their first damage assessment report shows serious damage to 
the four main routes leading into the park, major electrical and 
sewer systems, 224 units of employee housing, over 500 guest load- 
ing units, over 350 campsites, 17 restoration projects and over ten 
archeological sites. 

Mr. Chairman, I know full recovery will take a long time, but 
there is no reason that we can’t put our heads together and get 
these roads up and running. We did it at the Los Angeles earth- 
quake, and we must do it here. 

If there is any truth to the rumors that I hear of some kind of 
a permanent year shutdown of our roads, that is unacceptable, and 
I am very hopeful that our wonderful B.J. Griffin will put our 
minds to rest on that score. 

I want to commend her, as well as all the Park staff and local 
community leaders, all of your efforts have been herculean, to help 
people who have been devastated by floods, and we — State Senator 
Monteith just honored one of these wonderful people. 

It is to your credit that the Park has already reopened. Under- 
standing there has been an enormous amount of progress, let’s re- 
member that there are many outstanding issues that need to be 
dealt with in the days ahead. We need to redouble our efforts to 
improve and nurture communications between the National Park 
Service, our local community, and the general public. 

To further the work done so far, the Congressional appropria- 
tions of emergency funding is urgently needed. And, Congressman, 
I’m so pleased I can be now on the Appropriations Committee, so 
after you do your fine work on the House side, we’ll get it over on 
the Senate side, we can team-up to get this done. 

On March 19th, President Clinton announced his emergency re- 
quest to Congress for $177.8 million for the National Park Service 
to repair and replace facilities at ten national parks, including Yo- 
semite. We will have to see whether this proves to be sufficient. It 
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may not be. The current National Park Service estimates of the 
cost of recovery at Yosemite alone is approximately $178.5 million, 
and damage assessments have still not been completed. 

Congressman, I want to really congratulate you on your leader- 
ship in putting together a bill that we must have. Last week, I in- 
troduced a bill called the “Yosemite Emergency Restoration and 
Construction Act.” The primary purpose of introducing my bill is to 
set a benchmark for recovery and clean-up efforts at Yosemite. 

This is what the bill does: 

It authorizes emergency funding. 

Second, it authorizes a specific amount — $200 million in emer- 
gency funds in fiscal year 1997. 

Third, it specifies that funds shall only be spent in a manner 
that is consistent with the Yosemite General Management Plan, 
the Concession Services Plan, and when adopted, the Yosemite Val- 
ley Housing Plan, and the Valley Implementation Plan. 

Fourth, it specifies that funds spent on repair and rebuilding of 
concessions facilities shall be recovered by the Secretary of Interior 
to the greatest extent practicable according to the Department of 
Interior’s contracts. 

Fifth, it authorizes emergency grants to satellite communities 
around Yosemite to provide mass transit visitor transportation into 
the park during repair and restoration activities on access roads. 

Sixth, it authorizes emergency appropriations for other Cali- 
fornia parks that suffered flood damage including Redwood Na- 
tional Park, Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park and others. 

Seventh, it authorizes $7 million to be appropriated in fiscal year 
1998 and such sums as may be necessary for each fiscal year there- 
after, for the establishment of a mass transit system for Yosemite. 
I know that you are working on this, I know that it’s extremely im- 
portant to all the people here and to these communities. It is also 
very important to preserve our environment. 

The importance of emergency funding for Yosemite cannot be 
overstated. I know you and I agree on this point. It is a unique na- 
tional treasure, recognized all over the world for its spectacular 
natural beauty. We have 1.4 million people visiting the Park every 
year, including tens of thousands of international visitors who trav- 
el to California for the sole purpose of staying in the Park to expe- 
rience this incomparable nature. 

John Muir, one of our nation’s founding leaders of environmental 
conservation, first encountered the majestic Yosemite Valley in 
1864 and immediately realized the importance of preserving its 
natural wonders. His foresight and passion resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Yosemite National Park in October of 1890. At its 
onset, the Park included 60,000 acres of scenic wild land. 

Today, some 106 years later, the park embraces over 761,000 
acres of granite peaks, broad meadows, glacially carved domes, 
giant sequoias, and breathtaking waterfalls. I don’t think anyone 
who has ever visited ever forgets that first visit. It is awe inspiring, 
and it is our responsibility to work together to assure that it stays 
so. 

So, we will work together to ensure that we repair our treasured 
Yosemite as quickly and as intelligently as possible. 
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Congressman, I want to make one more important point here, 
which I hope you will agree, but we haven’t had a chance to discuss 
this. We all know our Federal budget must be balanced, and, of 
course, that puts great pressure on us to carry our concerns to our 
colleagues at this time, and convincing them that these funds are 
so important that they’ll absolutely have to cut funds elsewhere to 
make these repairs. 

I also know there are several questions surrounding park policy, 
such as Dames Reservation Plan, parking garage and other very 
contentious issues. I have a strong message for my friends at the 
National Park Service, for whom I have the greatest respect, let us 
not adopt any new policy or program without the broadest consult- 
ative process, and let us see that if the surrounding communities 
are unhappy we lose the key component of a successful and effi- 
cient park operation. 

I strongly advise all of us to concentrate our efforts toward get- 
ting this appropriations bill through for Yosemite. It will take all 
of our focus and cooperation. What we are seeing we can do now 
is to turn this appropriations thing into an argument about park 
policies and issues that are divisive. Let us pass this appropria- 
tions to fund the things that all of us agree are crucial to Yosem- 
ite’s future. 

That is what I told Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt, just Thurs- 
day, on the phone; I am very pleased that he is coming to Yosemite 
tomorrow, that is my understanding, because it shows his commit- 
ment to this magnificent place. But, again, I want to say to you 
that we are moving together as a team across party lines. I can’t 
stress how important this is, because we have many colleagues to 
convince on both sides of the aisle. Working together, I am con- 
vinced we can do this. 

Thank you so very much for this opportunity to appear before 
you. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you. Senator, for being here today, too, 
and I would like to thank you for the introduction of your legisla- 
tion on the Senate side. 

I think that working together to convince the other Members of 
the House and the Senate to support this emergency appropriation 
is certainly something you and I can do, and also in working to- 
gether we can help bridge whatever gaps there might be between 
the Park Service and the outlying communities into developing a 
mutual solution that’s a win/win for both, too. So, I look forward 
to working with you on that, and very much appreciate you being 
here at the hearing. 

You are welcome to join us, or, I know I understand you are on 
a time schedule. 

Senator. Boxer. Thank you very much for the invitation to join 
you. I will sit here as long as I possibly can, and, again, my deepest 
thanks for including me in this hearing. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, you are welcome. 

Before I read my statement, I do want to mention, too, that the 
Chairman of the Resources’ Subcommittee on the National Parks 
and Public Lands, Congressman Jim Hansen from Utah, was plan- 
ning on being here with us as well. 
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Unfortunately, he had a leg injury that kept him from doing very 
much traveling, other than going from his office in the Rayburn, 
back down to the Floor to vote. So, he was very limited in his abil- 
ity to walk and could not be here this evening. 

I’ve got a statement. I’m going to read it, it’s going to take a little 
bit of time. I hope you’ll understand, but by the way that we do 
these hearings it’s very, very important to get our information 
down into a record, which is the best way to reflect what was said 
and done here, and the concerns of the citizens, the concerns of the 
Park system with regard to Yosemite, so that it can be equally ex- 
pressed amongst the other 435 Members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the other 99 Members in the Senate. 

So, if you’ll bear with me, I would like to do that, but I also want 
to say thank you to the National Park Service and also the mem- 
bers of the communities. In addition to Jerry Fischer doing such a 
wonderful job during this disaster, there were many other people 
in this community who dealt with this, and put the best face on 
what was a natural disaster. And, I think that we can all speak 
to it with a great deal of pride, that we are dealing with this prob- 
lem in a positive way and not in a negative way. 

And, B.J. Griffin, from the Park’s standpoint as well, I appreciate 
your concerns for the welfare of the outlying community and also 
your concern for getting the park up and running just as soon as 
you possibly can. 

So, with that. I’m going to read my very, very long statement, 
and then after that we’re going to invite up four different panels 
to give testimony into the record. 

So, that is the way these hearings work, and I will go ahead and 
start off with mine. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE RADANOVICH, A 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you very much for coming today to this 
hearing of the Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
to discuss the National Park Service plans for the restoration of 
Yosemite National Park following this winter’s flooding. 

Before we begin, I would like to thank my colleague, Jim Han- 
sen, the Subcommittee Chairman, for recognizing the importance of 
this hearing. I know that Jim had planned to be here today, but 
unfortunately, he could not make it. I would also like to thank and 
recognize, as I did. Senator Barbara Boxer, for taking the time to 
be here, and look forward to her support on the other side of Cap- 
itol Hill. Finally, I want to take the time to thank B.J. Griffin for 
her leadership in this critical time for the park. I’m looking forward 
to our continued excellent working relationship. 

As everybody here is aware, the record flooding of late December 
and early January has caused extensive damage to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. Normally calm, the Merced River blazed a path of de- 
struction along its banks as raging waters swept up campgrounds, 
sewer lines, employee homes, roads, and other facilities. This event 
resulted in the Park Service feeling compelled to shut down Yosem- 
ite for the longest consecutive timeframe in its 107 year history. 

The effects of this shutdown have been dramatic. More than 
1,000 employees of Yosemite Concession Services were laid off. 
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with only 400 returning to work in recent days. Nearly 350 rooms, 
over 400 campsites, and miles of backcountry trails remain closed. 
In addition, the concession service, from whom we will hear today, 
has reported losses between $8 and $10 million. This has been the 
third major shutdown since 1995. 

Equally devastating are the impacts borne by the gateway com- 
munities surrounding the park, many of which I represent and live. 
Small business owners and their employees are suffering an un- 
precedented amount of hardship due to the closure and the limited 
access caused by the damaged portions of Highways 120, 140, and 
41. As of the end of January, estimates of the impact show a 40 
percent decline in lodging projections, 15 percent for dining, and an 
over 25 percent decline in retail expenditures. In short, the prob- 
lems experienced with the shutdown of Yosemite are continuing for 
the surrounding communities. 

But, with every cloud there is a silver lining. Out of this disaster 
comes a rare opportunity to address many of the long overdue 
changes identified in park plans and the relationship of the park 
to the surrounding communities. Moving campsites out of the flood- 
plain and onto higher ground, for example, is the right thing to do. 
In addition, using the resources to reduce the backlog of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of substandard facilities is also a laudable 
goal. Finally, money from the Emergency Relief for Federally 
Owned Roads fund, commonly referred to as ERFO, along with ad- 
ditional sources, can be used not only to repair existing road dam- 
age, but also to address some of the long-term stabilization needs, 
including the widening of Highway 140 and helping to implement 
a regional busing plan, as a step toward the long-term solution of 
reducing congestion in the Yosemite Valley. 

However, just as there exists a number of positive benefits to be 
derived in the aftermath of this tragedy, so too is the potential for 
problems. Addressing the long-term transportation needs of the 
park and the surrounding communities is an issue that can, and 
should, be included in the restoration of Yosemite. However, the 
proposal to implement a day-use reservation system as a means to 
reduce traffic in the park is a subject of great concern. Already the 
effects of this proposed system have been felt. The mere mention 
of restricted vehicular access to the park has triggered cancella- 
tions of a number of reservations in nearby hotels. This has, in ef- 
fect, produced a negative double whammy for our communities who 
have come to depend on the increased tourism that the summer 
months bring. 

I express my concern for day-use reservations not because I fail 
to recognize the need for a reduction of the congestion both during 
construction and afterwards in Yosemite Valley, but because I be- 
lieve that there is a better way to achieve these reductions without 
the loss of visitorship to the region. 

The Administration, as part of its supplemental appropriations 
request, has suggested spending $21 million to address short-term 
and long-term transportation needs in the Valley. The combination 
of a day-use reservation system and a parking facility in the Taft 
Toe region is essentially how they intend to spend this money. I 
say there may be a better way. 
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In the short-term, there is no need for a day-use reservation sys- 
tem. Instead, the Congress, the Park Service, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the surrounding local county officials should work to- 
gether to construct and implement a transportation plan that ad- 
dresses the needs of the park and the local communities without 
reducing people or paving the Valley floor. 

Given the importance of developing a regional transportation sys- 
tem which includes both local communities, the State, and park 
needs, we will work to ensure that any funds that are saved due 
to the construction efficiencies will be retained by the park as a 
commitment toward the ongoing regional and in-park transpor- 
tation systems. It is important that both the regional and park 
needs are addressed with these funds. 

I challenge the Clinton Administration today to drop its day-use 
plan and work with the stakeholders to ensure that America’s park 
is accessible to all Americans all of the time. 

On Wednesday, the Congress received the long-anticipated emer- 
gency supplemental appropriation request from the White House. 
I look forward to a thorough review of this plan and to working 
with the Administration as this process moves forward in the com- 
ing weeks. 

Thank you all, again, for coming here today. I look forward to 
hearing your testimony, as well as that of the elected officials and, 
most importantly, the citizens of the surrounding communities on 
the single most important issue facing our community today, the 
restoration of Yosemite National Park. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you very much, and with that I’d like 
to invite the first panel to come before us, and all we need on that 
first panel is one person, and that’s B.J. Griffin, who is Super- 
intendent of Yosemite National Park. B.J., it’s all your’s. 

Oh, let me do one thing, too, before we start. You’ll notice there’s 
three light bulbs on the counter here, they are all different colors. 
The green is for go, the yellow is get ready to stop, and red means 
stop. So, at best we can do, we’d like to adhere to that. I will not 
be real demanding on that, unless things would get out of hand, 
and I’m sure they won’t. So, I would ask that you do your best to 
abide by the clock, and that would be on every panel that comes 
up here. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA JO GRIFFIN, SUPERINTENDENT, YO- 
SEMITE NATIONAL PARK; ACCOMPANIED BY KEVIN CANN, 

CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND ENGINEERING 

Ms. Griffin. Thank you very much. Congressman. It is, indeed, 
a pleasure to join you today to talk about the needs of Yosemite 
National Park, a park which is so near and dear to all of us cer- 
tainly in this region and to the Nation. 

Joining me at the table, and would be ready to answer any de- 
tailed questions maybe in better detail, is Bob Andrews, Chief 
Ranger at Yosemite, and Kevin Gann, Chief of Maintenance and 
Engineering, but is also now acting as our Recovery Team Man- 
ager. 

As 1996 came to a close, Yosemite had a particularly heavy 
snowpack. On January 1st, a warm tropical storm moved into Cali- 
fornia. Heavy rains fell throughout the park. The combination of 
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the rain and the warm weather and that deep snowpack resulted 
in one of the largest floods that the park has had. We have had 
many comparable events over the last 100 years, but this was the 
largest one in the last five. There were 900 park visitors in the 
park and 1,200 employees that were trapped on three islands with- 
in the Valley. Employees and residents in El Portal, the primary 
administrative support facility for the park, were also isolated and 
cut off from the Valley and received significant damage. 

The natural environment of the park is adapted for periodic 
flooding. The structures and the infrastructure we have built in the 
park are not so well adapted. We lost major utility systems, we lost 
our sewer lines, there’s a photograph of that up on the mantle, we 
lost the lift station that is associated with that sewer system, the 
water supply for the park was destroyed, and only one of three ac- 
cess roads was available to us at the time. We had a precarious 
electrical system and we were definitely in a tenuous and emer- 
gency state. 

In El Portal, the water system was severely damaged, and resi- 
dents had to use bottled water. The sewer line to the housing and 
trailer village was destroyed. Highway 140 leading to the park and 
to Mariposa was impassable, and, indeed, is under construction as 
we speak today. Several other roads were severely damaged, but 
we have been able to repair those, and we reopened the park on 
March the 14th, using Highways 41 and 120. 

Late on January 3rd, 900 visitors in the park were evacuated by 
convoy. Then we began to understand the full magnitude of what 
we were facing. We did three things. We called in a Type 1 Inci- 
dent Command Team to deal with the emergency that faced us. We 
could not get many of our employees to the park, because they 
were trapped in El Portal. The second thing we did was we began 
to talk with the leaders of the community and congressional dele- 
gation and showed people the extent of the damage, because we 
knew we were in for a long haul, and we wanted people to under- 
stand what we were faced with doing, and what it was going to 
take to mend it. The third thing we did was evacuate 500 of the 
Concession employees that were not directly involved in the emer- 
gency recovery effort. The problem we had with people that were 
not in the Valley employed on the emergency was the fact that it 
overburdened the non-functional sewage system and the water sys- 
tem, and we had to get down to minimum numbers in order to sur- 
vive. By the end of the first week of January, the population in Yo- 
semite Valley was reduced to about 300 emergency personnel. 

From this point one of our main goals was to make the park safe 
for a reopening. On January 21st we did, indeed, open the southern 
end of the park. Shortly after that, Cinquapin and Badger Pass, 
and then the northern end of the park up to Crane Flat. And, as 
I said, on March the 14th we were able to open Yosemite Valley 
to visitors. Highway 140, however, was so damaged that the recon- 
struction of that road is going to take quite a while. We will work 
on it until Memorial Day weekend when we’ll have two temporary 
lanes in, then we will be able to have normal traffic, and then 
there will not be a one-year closure, we will always have controlled 
traffic on Highway 140, when after Labor Day we will start the 
permanent fix of that road. 
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Mr. Radanovich. B.J., say what you need to say, don’t worry 
about that yellow light, we’re going to just turn that thing off. 

Ms. Griffin. The one thing I Imow that everybody is concerned 
about is the day-use reservation system, and it is not the way that 
we would go about business in designing the system that we are 
considering. Because of the emergency, we were not able to get out 
to the communities and take public comment as we would on any 
major policy change. I welcome the opportunity to mention the de- 
tails of the system so that people will better understand what we 
are talking about, but I think the important thing for people to un- 
derstand is that we are not trying to reduce the numbers of visitors 
to Yosemite National Park, we are trying to reduce the number of 
vehicles. Because of the recovery effort and the parking problem, 
we will not be able to recover as fast if contractors are not able to 
get around on the roads. We have to do something to limit the 
numbers of vehicles that are on the congested areas of the Valley. 

We don’t intend also to, like I said, limit visitors, because the 
main thing we want to do is let people come in on a bus if they 
can’t get a reservation to bring their vehicle in. Also, we are look- 
ing into a weekend reservation system only, rather than the seven- 
day, full-time reservation system that we had originally thought 
about. 

This is a lot of money that we are asking for, and we recognize 
that. Some of the money, probably over $90 million of it, represents 
constructing facilities in the proper place, rather than going back 
into the flood plain and repeating mistakes of the past. It is a lot 
of money, I appreciate everyone’s support, and I think we all can 
agree that Yosemite is worth it. 

I do have a statement to enter for the record, and I’m happy to 
answer any questions that you might have. 

[The statement of Ms. Griffin may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Great, thanks, B.J., and I’ve got a number of 
them just to lay a few things down in the record, and then wanted 
to bring up a few others, perhaps. A number of concerned citizens 
have suggested that the appropriations request, at least in the 
emergency legislation, is inflated. Can you provide data that shows 
what you used to develop your request, so we can back it up and 
verify it and provide it for the record? 

Ms. Griffin. Yes, absolutely. 

As I mentioned, we brought in professional engineers, architects, 
road engineers and resources people immediately to start looking 
at some 350 separate facilities that needed to be repaired. We had 
some very good estimates, because pre-flood we had been working 
on the Valley Implementation Plan, some elements around the rim 
here, and we had just had those facilities estimated, many of which 
were damaged in the flood. So, we had very fresh and good esti- 
mates on that. 

Fifteen to 20 percent of it is a normal remote site factor that 
would go into any of our estimating. We have used 30 percent, and 
the reasons for that are that California, the extent of the flooding 
in California has caused widespread demand for contractors and 
materials, and that makes a difference. The remoteness, again, is 
a problem here in Yosemite. When the roads are impassable and 
contractors loaded with materials have to wait to get through for 
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convoys and things like that, it adds to the cost. So, we have used 
a 30 percent remote factor. 

Of the $176 million, $123 million is previous flood — due to pre- 
vious floods for various projects and plans, like I said, it was esti- 
mated, so a good majority of it had professional estimates, even 
pre-flood. 

Thirty-one percent of the money is for the supervision and con- 
tingencies that we put on all of our projects, so we’ve built in the 
remote factor and the factor of the lack of competition that’s out 
there right now because of what’s happened to California state- 
wide. 

Mr. Radanovich. B.J., what if, you know, down the road we get 
this appropriation approved, it’s in the law, you got the funds that 
you requested, I guess my question is what happens if any of those 
funds are not used for a particular project, can they be set aside 
for, perhaps, designated purposes, like a Yosemite transportation 
system or something that is a use that stays within the park but 
can be used for such projects that might lead toward the solution 
of the day-use traffic problem or the congestion in the park, is 
there any set-up to do that right now, or what’s the possibility of 
being able to do something like that? 

Ms. Griffin. The budget process in Washington is one that I 
don’t know the fine points of. However, normally what happens is 
that each of these is treated as a line item in itself, and that if we 
didn’t do a project, or it came in under bid, then that money would 
just go back to Washington. So, it could be that something would 
need to be written into the appropriation to allow for that. 

Mr. Radanovich. And, if it was written in the appropriation, you 
would support. I’m sure, funds to be used for — that would work to- 
ward the overall solution of the traffic problem in Yosemite. 

Ms. Griffin. Oh, absolutely, that’s our goal in all of our plan- 
ning, and has been for the last 17 years. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

What incentives are you intending to include in any proposed 
contracts to ensure that the proposed work is completed on time, 
or sooner, and within budget or below budget, are there any special 
incentives that you will be offering to contractors in order to speed 
the recovery along a little quicker? 

Ms. Griffin. We will take advantage of any opportunities and 
authorities that we have for sole source, designA)uild, things of that 
nature, but Kevin Gann can probably speak to that in more detail. 

Mr. Gann. Well, specifically, for the larger projects, and the road 
projects in particular, we are trying to build in contractor perform- 
ance incentives, which have proven, as our report referred to ear- 
lier in the Northridge earthquake, to cut project development and 
performance times as much as in half. So, we have built that into 
our estimates right now. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

Mr. Gann. On the larger projects, not so much for the $15,000.00 
projects. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

Time incentives as well, in order to give bonuses for earlier due 
dates, those kind of things? 

Mr. Gann. Time incentives primarily. 
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Mr. Radanovich. OK, very good, thank you. 

What portion of the proposed funds are for the recovery from the 
January flood, as opposed to improvements proposed under the 
GMP or related documents? Do you have a figure, a percentage fig- 
ure, as to what goes where? 

Ms. Griffin. About $94 million of the money is to build things 
according to the General Management Plan that were damaged by 
the flood. In other words, instead of going back in and repairing in 
place, build them outside. There’s about, as far as the Valley Imple- 
mentation Plan, which is the Valley portion of the General Man- 
agement Plan, there’s about an estimate of about $299, call it $300 
million, to complete that General Management Plan detailed study, 
and probably — there’s about $108 million in this request, so you 
are accomplishing about a third of what the General Management 
Plan called for to happen in the Valley. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK, thank you. 

Also, recognizing that the General Management Plan was devel- 
oped about 17 years ago, at least that was the beginning of the 
General Management Plan, are there any changes that have hap- 
pened since then, and do you see a need to — in your belief, does 
the General Management Plan affect or incorporate the outlying 
communities of, perhaps, Sonora, Oakhurst and Mariposa, as being 
means of solving problems like transportation, do you think that’s 
adequately addressed in the GMP, or is it something that if it’s not 
do you propose ways to incorporate the outlying communities into 
some of those solutions? 

Ms. Griffin. Yes. 

Mr. Radanovich. For example, traffic. 

Ms. Griffin. Right. The General Management Plan, go back to 
that, talked about having parking lots, used examples. Crane Flat 
in the park, El Portal, and remote sites that were within the 
boundaries of Yosemite National Park. 

The refinement of that thinking over the last several years has 
been that we would love to be able to get day-use automobiles 
eventually out of Yosemite National Park. Therefore, we would look 
to a regional transportation system that’s now being studied by 
YARTS, Yosemite Area Regional Transportation Strategy, to de- 
liver people to Yosemite National Park, and then we would put 
them on a Valley shuttle system so that we would have an auto- 
mobile free park. That would be the vision. 

Mr. Radanovich. B.J., too, in discussions we had even earlier be- 
fore this meeting, there was discussion and relative consensus, I 
think, can be reached between the outlying communities and the 
Park Service as to the overall traffic solution and transportation so- 
lution to Yosemite Valley inside the park, which would be a com- 
bination, I think, of improvements that would be developed through 
this emergency appropriations for you to solve your traffic problems 
inside the park boundary, but also something — and would be done 
in such a way that would dovetail with the regional transportation 
program developed by the outside communities, for example, 
through YARTS, and one would dovetail with the other, that would 
in the long run provide an answer to probably one of the most dif- 
ficult problems facing the park, and that is congestion, particularly 
during Memorial Day and Labor Day weekends. 
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And, I guess not so much as a question, but as a statement, that 
I think that we are in sync with the development of a long-term 
plan such as that. When I was confronted by some of my constitu- 
ents in communities that had a problem with the imposition of a 
day-use reservation system immediately, was that the short-term 
solution, by using a day-use reservation system, may lend to fur- 
ther devastating the economies of Mariposa and Oakhurst, 
Mariposa and Madera Counties in particular, because of the imme- 
diate impact. 

And, while I think that there’s consensus on the development of 
a long-term program, which I know we can work toward, there is 
the problem of how do we take care of the park’s needs, being lim- 
ited by the damage from the floods, but also the community needs 
of Mariposa and Oakhurst, by making sure that they can recover 
just as quickly as possible from the park closure of January 1st. 

I guess my question is, are you willing to take a look at this and 
give some flexibility in negotiating over these next couple of weeks 
to ensure that we can devise a plan that meets the needs of the 
Yosemite Valley, but also can enhance the economies at the same 
time in Mariposa and Madera Counties? 

Ms. Griffin. Yes, I think there’s two things that I’d like to talk 
about. The reservation system that we are considering, and it 
should be mentioned here that the transportation element that’s in 
the funding leads us to that long-term goal, albeit a phased ap- 
proach, the Valley Implementation Plan will be a full public in- 
volvement planning process. That will include the transportation 
plan and how to solve it in Yosemite, and we’ll have a range of op- 
tions that we will lay before the public some time in May, that will 
go through the normal process in reaching a consensus conclusion. 
And, I think the communities will definitely be a part of the dialog 
and a part of the solution. 

As far as the day-use reservation system is concerned, what we 
are faced with is, basically, two options. We can do a reservation 
system, as we have talked, and be happy to talk about the details 
of that, or we can fall back on what was not a very satisfactory 
process that we’ve used in the past, and that was gate restrictions. 
In other words, when the numbers of car that can be tolerated be- 
fore you get complete gridlock passed through the gates, then we 
just simply closed the gates, and the unfortunate thing about that 
is that’s also economically devastating to the communities. 

So, we were trying our very best to deliver the best service to the 
visiting public, which I think really is the win/win for everybody 
here, and in doing the reservation system, we felt that the public 
would be better served by knowing before they left home if they 
were going to have to take a bus into the park or if they were going 
to be able to bring their automobile in. 

And, yes, there are many details and aspects of restricted access 
to the park that, again, is for vehicles, not for people, that we can 
talk about. 

Mr. Radanovich. B.J., we were discussing the possibility of pro- 
viding an emergency bus system actually this summer, as a means 
of, you know, in approaching the National Park Service and saying 
that, why don’t you use an emergency bus program, rather than a 
day-use reservation system, as a means of alleviating the traffic 
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concerns, but, in turn, being able to bring as many people into the 
park and enjoy the park on a daily basis. 

What if we were able to develop a bus system tomorrow that 
brought all these people in and turned them loose in the park, 
would you be able to handle a facility like that? 

Ms. Griffin. No, that’s actually what the extra money, between 
the $178 original proposal, and the one that’s before you that the 
White House introduced, is for, because the fact that if you were 
to bring in all visitors, day-use visitors into Yosemite on a bus, you 
would, basically, drop them at the village, right there, you would 
put them in that parking lot. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. 

Ms. Griffin. At the Village Store, and there they would be with 
their bicycles, and their coolers, and their rafts, and all the things 
that they bring for a day visit, and no place to put them, no place 
to get them around on shuttle buses. We are not equipped on this 
end yet to deal with busing people in total into Yosemite, and 
that’s one thing that would be solved by the extra money. It would 
put a facility in place that could deal with the bus traveler and ev- 
erything that they bring. 

Mr. Radanovich. But, you agree, too, that once your transpor- 
tation situation is fixed inside Yosemite, that the best way to deal 
with the traffic problem is by complementing your interior system 
by a well-developed regional system along the outside of the park 
boundaries. 

Ms. Griffin. We agree on that. 

Mr. Radanovich. Exactly, OK. 

Now that we agree on the long-term solution for the park, I 
guess the question is how to best meet the needs of the outlying 
communities and the park’s traffic problems during this upcoming 
tour season, and, frankly, I can’t tell — I could not say whether gate 
closures would be better than day -use reservation systems, hope- 
fully, we’ll hear that from members of the community as we begin 
to work forward to develop the best, the very best solution that we 
possibly can for the park and the outlying communities for these 
next six, seven months. 

So, with that, I thank you very much for your testimony, and ap- 
preciate your being here. 

Ms. Griffin. We look forward to hearing from that. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK, fine. 

Thank you, and I will now call the next panel up, that consists 
of Senator Dick Monteith, Senator from the State of California 
from the 12th Senate District; Garry Parker, Supervisor, Mariposa 
County, District 4, a familiar one to me, and those are our two wit- 
nesses. And also I would like to recognize other members who are 
here. Assemblyman George House, the 25th Assembly District, 
George, if you’d like to be recognized, and also the 4th District Su- 
pervisor for Tuolumne County, Mark Thornton. Mark, you are here 
somewhere, I think, and also, Harry Baker, Supervisor of Madera 
County. Harry, welcome. 

Dick, do you want to get things rolling? 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR DICK MONTEITH, STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA, 12TH SENATE DISTRICT 

Senator. Monteith. Congressman, I want to thank you for the 
opportunity to be involved in this forum. As you know, the Yosem- 
ite area is a very important portion of the 12th Senate District, in 
fact, all the entrances, except for one, are in the 12th Senate Dis- 
trict. And, we are aware of the value of the park, everybody in the 
surrounding communities, everyone in the State, and I believe ev- 
eryone in the Nation is aware of the importance. 

What we are concerned about is the economic situation involving 
the people in the surrounding communities. We have concern, and 
I have concern with the daily-use reservation system, as what has 
been discussed slightly before. I do understand that we need long- 
term planning. One concern that I have is the fact that, are we 
going to have to come up with a plan before we let people in? Is 
this long-term planning going to prevent people from participating 
within the park for a year, two years, three years? Tourism is set 
up on an annual basis, and as time — people feel they do not have 
the accessibility, tours are set up into other portions of the State, 
so we are not looking at just a viable situation for six months. Six 
months can mean that people will not be back for another two 
years, so we have some feelings and questions of how long that 
may take. 

Everyone is concerned about restoring Yosemite, and we are con- 
cerned about how the appropriations are going to go, we are con- 
cerned about the long-term benefits of the park, and the sur- 
rounding communities. We also have some concern about the traffic 
plan, and we believe that in all of these concerns that I’m men- 
tioning that the surrounding communities should be involved. I’m 
hoping that we don’t end up in a situation where it’s an either/or 
situation, which means this is how it’s going to be done, take it or 
leave it. I believe that we should realize it is a partnership with 
the park and surrounding communities, so that we can address this 
as a unit together, and not end up in squaring off, if I may use that 
term, but to work beneficially, and I think that’s extremely impor- 
tant. 

There, perhaps, may be several different goals, as far as the park 
is concerned, and maybe some of the goals as far as the commu- 
nities, but the basic goals are the same, that we all realize that the 
value of Yosemite Park is extremely important, and everyone is 
trying to look out for the best interests of the park, but I believe 
with that is included in the interests of the community, because 
whether or not some people want to recognize it or not they are 
part of the park today. It’s not a question of if they will be, but 
they are. And so, those are the major concerns that I have and peo- 
ple that I’ve talked to, and we are hoping that with this hearing, 
and the possibility of sitting down and discussing various solutions 
to the problems, that we’ll be able to go forward and work in a co- 
operative partnership manner. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you. Senator. 

[The statement of Senator Monteith may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Garry, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF GARRY PARKER, SUPERVISOR, MARIPOSA 
COUNTY, DISTRICT 4 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, before I begin, we have submitted a long version 
of our testimony, with supporting documentation, due to the time 
restraints I’m going to give yourself, the panel, a shorter version 
of that, so if I might just read this. 

Mr. Chairman and Honorable Members of the Oversight Com- 
mittee. 

Welcome to Mariposa County, home of Yosemite National Park. 

My name is Garry Parker, and I’m a Mariposa County Super- 
visor. I represent District 4 and the majority of the town of 
Mariposa. 

The floods of 1997 have been devastating to Mariposa County, as 
well as Yosemite National Park, particularly the economy of our 
County and its residents. For your information, in Mariposa Coun- 
ty, on an annual basis, the transient occupancy tax derived from 
tourists staying in lodging facilities represent 14 percent of our 
County’s total budget, which is about 50 percent of the County’s 
discretionary income. There are a number of issues being proposed 
by the Park Service that could potentially be as devastating as the 
floods themselves, to the economic well-being of the surrounding 
counties. The primary issues which are creating a tremendous ad- 
verse effect on the surrounding communities are: (1) The Park’s an- 
nouncement of a day-use reservation system to be effective in May, 
although it is clear that there is no organized plan for a day-use 
reservation and there was no plan of any kind for the day-use res- 
ervation system at the time the announcement was made; and (2) 
The proposed restriction on use of Highway 140 by the public. 

Park Service officials have stated that surrounding communities 
should not be dependent upon Yosemite Valley for their economic 
survival. It appears that without substantial tourist-oriented in- 
vestments in the surrounding communities there would be over- 
whelming pressure to change the very nature and use of Yosemite 
National Park to better cater to the visitors within the park bound- 
aries. In truth and in fact, the surrounding communities are part- 
ners with the Federal Government, relative to Yosemite National 
Park. It is time the Park officials recognize this fact and act upon 
it. It is time the Park officials take into consideration the impacts 
their decisions have on surrounding communities, and it is time to 
stop making decisions without appropriate input. I believe that the 
Federal Government does have a responsibility to ensure park offi- 
cials do not make arbitrary decisions which have had no public 
input and which adversely affect our citizens. 

Regarding the proposed day-use reservation system, which is 
being highly publicized, there are presently no answers to the ques- 
tions of implementation. I do not believe that Park officials have 
the understanding of the tremendous adverse effect their statement 
that a day-use reservation system will be implemented by May has 
had on the surrounding communities. 

On March 11, 1997, the Mariposa County Board of Supervisors 
unanimously adopted a resolution taking the following position: (1) 
opposing the fast track implementation of a day-use reservation 
system in the immediate future and offering to work with the Park 
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Service for future implementation so that it can be a viable project; 
(2) supporting an incentive for public transit such as a $2.00 en- 
trance fee per person riding a public transit vehicle; (3) Highway 
140 should be open to all traffic by use of a private car system 
every day of the week for a two hour period in the morning and 
again in the evening, with a suggestion of keeping the highway 
open until 8:00 a.m., commencing on March the 15th, and con- 
tinuing until Highway 140 is open to unrestricted traffic; (4) a com- 
mitment that the County will continue to support public transit al- 
ternatives and lobbying for long-term funding for a transit system, 
whether it be in support of YARTS or any other mechanism; and 
finally, (5) requesting a meeting with Park Service officials that 
have authority to make decisions and provide answers with local. 
State and Federal representatives. The March 11 action shows the 
total commitment of Mariposa County to work with the Park Serv- 
ice to resolve these problems in the best interests of, not only Yo- 
semite National Park, but the surrounding communities as well. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are asking for is not unreasonable. We 
are simply asking to be included in any major decisionmaking proc- 
ess that directly affects our citizens. No agency or department 
should be allowed to become an entity unto itself. We must all 
work together to achieve a united goal. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to address our 
concerns. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, Garry. 

[The statement of Mr. Parker may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Let me ask a couple questions. A bus with 30 
people, it probably is not going to have the same impact as 15 cars 
with two people in them each on Yosemite Valley, would you agree? 

Mr. Parker. Right, I would agree. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right, and so, if currently the entrance fee or 
the gate fee is $20.00 per vehicle in the Yosemite National Park, 
you would see an incentive if that fee was, perhaps, maintained on 
vehicles, but at the same time be a token, little or no, fee for buses 
that take people in the park eventually. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, Mr. Chairman, as long as that was tied in to 
an actual transit system. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. 

Mr. Parker. The incentive, of course, would be to get people out 
of their vehicles in the surrounding communities and get them on 
to a public transit, so they can come in and enjoy the park. 

Also, the issue there is what to do with the vehicles, the buses, 
once they are inside the Valley. If it’s a well-organized transit sys- 
tem, those buses will not just be brought in and parked as a tour 
bus might be, it would actually be making routes and so forth. So, 
I could see that where it would be of tremendous benefit to the 
park, as well as the surrounding communities. 

Mr. Radanovich. Another issue, Garry, then is with regard to 
day-use reservations or the day-use reservation system. Do you 
agree that it’s not so much the consideration of the day-use res- 
ervation as it is it’s a consideration of the day-use reservation sys- 
tem during this upcoming tour season, and I guess my question is, 
if you agree, is that, the idea of implementing a day-use reserva- 
tion system may not be a bad idea if it were, perhaps, started next 
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summer instead of this summer, or after this upcoming tourist sea- 
son, which is so critical to everybody after the park being closed 
down. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. Mr. Chairman, yes, I do. To expand on that a 
little bit, I think what I’d have to say is, it’s very confusing to the 
public out there. They really don’t understand. It’s very difficult for 
the lodging industries to try to book tours, if that’s what it comes 
to. They don’t have any answers to give anyone. I think that, ulti- 
mately, we could move in toward that kind of a system, but it 
needs to be a well-planned system. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

Mr. Parker. And, instead of implementing it immediately, I 
would much rather see us work together and come up with a pro- 
gram that is workable for all, and if that takes a year, so be it. 

Mr. Radanovich. Yes, and it could be that a day-use reservation 
system is the answer. 

Mr. Parker. It could very well be. 

Mr. Radanovich. But, we need the time to be able to work into 
it, and certainly not when it impacts us starting Memorial Day of 
this year. 

Mr. Parker. Absolutely. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK, great. 

Senator, thank you so much, Garry, thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator. Monteith. Thank you. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

With that, we’ll call panel three, Gary Fraker, President, Yosem- 
ite Concession Services; Tiffany, if I’m correct, Urness, Research 
Program Manager for the California Division of Tourism; and also 
Peggy Kukulus, please correct me if I’m wrong. Executive Director 
of the Yosemite Sierra Visitors Bureau. 

Peggy, did I get your last name right? 

Ms. Kukulus. Kukulus. 

Mr. Radanovich. Kukulus, sorry. 

Ms. Kukulus. Close. 

Mr. Radanovich. And, Gary, welcome. I do want to point out, 
Gary Fraker, as well, has done a remarkable job, being severely 
impacted and having to lay off an incredible amount of people, the 
service that you provided during the disaster of January has just 
been remarkable as well, and I really want to mention that to you 
now as you begin your testimony, but you are much appreciated by 
a lot of people, and we thank you very much. 

Gary, you may begin. 

STATEMENT OF GARY FRAKER, PRESIDENT, YOSEMITE 
CONCESSION SERVICES 

Mr. Fraker. Yosemite Concession Services is the primary conces- 
sioner in Yosemite National Park. Prior to the flood, we employed 
1,800 people in peak season and generated nearly $100 million in 
annual revenues. This is the third year of a 15-year contract with 
the government to provide a variety of services. 

Without a doubt, our company and its employees have suffered 
and continue to suffer direct and staggering losses as a result of 
this flood. Up to this point, we’ve lost approximately $10 million in 
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revenue over the course of this event. Over the course of the year, 
we stand to end up between $30 and $40 million less than our pro- 
jected revenues. Our future revenues are even more alarming. The 
bulk of our earnings are derived from overnight guests. 

We knew coming into this contract that there would be changes 
in operations, and we embraced those as part of the contract, but 
the understanding, I think, was always that we would probably 
build and we would use the old facilities until the new were built, 
then we would move into the new and we would remove the old fa- 
cilities. Well, obviously, that can’t happen here, so it has the im- 
pact of having a kind of a double knock-out punch, a reduction in 
our facilities and at the same time a lengthy wait before replace- 
ments are built. Combined with anticipated reductions in day use, 
the potential earnings are a shadow of what we expected in our 
contract. 

On the human side, many employees suffered great personal loss, 
250 lost everything but, literally, the clothes on their back. The 
majority of these employees were mostly hourly, paid between 
$6.00 and $8.00 an hour, and most were uninsured. Compounding 
their personal losses was the loss of their jobs. In less than a week, 
our staff went from 1,100 employees to 100. 

Fortunately, after these ten weeks have passed, 750 of these em- 
ployees have returned to work. Others are still waiting, some I 
doubt if we’ll ever have jobs for. We estimate that our peak sum- 
mer work force will be about 1,300 employees this year, which is 
about 70 percent of normal. 

The impacts to our operations are so wide ranging it’s very dif- 
ficult to summarize. We have purchased 84 modular employee 
units that we are transporting into the park and will be erected in 
the next couple of weeks. This will help juggle with some of the 
problems in housing that we have, and which jobs will be nec- 
essary. 

In addition to this, we estimate that we are going to need about 
100 to 150 guest facilities to house our employees on this tem- 
porary basis for the next year or two. This will come out of existing 
facilities in Curry Village. 

Due to the uncertain conditions of Route 140, many of our em- 
ployees that are available to us as commuters no longer can depend 
on that as an option. We feel that that’s going to have an impact 
and reduce our labor pool. 

On top of that, just the psychological impacts of the flood have 
been significant as well. We’ve lost many fine managers and em- 
ployees as a result of this that have found other employment, and 
they’ve just decided to stay out of the park, and I think many em- 
ployees are just so worried about all the unknowns that they have 
just made the choice not to return. 

In lodging, nearly 250 guest rooms and cabins at the lodge, half 
the property’s inventory, 20 percent of our park-wide rooms were 
affected by the flood. In addition, 400 campsites in Yosemite Valley 
will not open this year. We don’t manage the campgrounds, but the 
reduction in overnight guests will translate to fewer people enjoy- 
ing the restaurants, the tours and the shops, facilities that recently 
we spent, in conjunction with the Park Service, millions in refur- 
bishing. 
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At this time of the year, our reservations office would be answer- 
ing thousands of calls a day, guests trying to book rooms for spring 
and summer. Since 250 of the rooms that are normallyavailable 
and booked are out of service, in addition to 10009150 rooms that 
we’ll have to use foremployee housing that belong to guests nor- 
mally in Curry Village, our reservations agents areplacing calls to 
guests with reservations to help them adjust to the changes. We es- 
timate that200,000 guests will be impacted this year alone. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in refunds arepresently being proc- 
essed and returned to guests that we’re canceling reservations for. 

The high country, as you all know, with the average snowpack 
and the amount of water so far above where it was before, we don’t 
know what’s going to happen up there. That could impact another 
10,000 guests. 

In recreation, many of the guests are asking, what can we do. 
Trails and bridges destroyed, which reduces recreational opportuni- 
ties, the stables operation will not open in Yosemite this year, or 
Wawona, due to the heavy snowpack we don’t know at this point 
what will happen in Tuolumne. We’ll not be able to offer bicycle 
rentals probably until April 1st, due to the condition of some of the 
bike paths and the repairs that are ongoing right now. 

In summary, we are just, we, like everyone else, are faced with 
many challenges — many factors that affect our operations are un- 
decided. It’s extremely difficult for us to develop an operating plan 
and to keep our customers informed. Our immediate goal, within 
the confines of our agreement with the National Park Service, and, 
of course, all the plans that are involved, is to just return to pro- 
viding a full array of services for the park guests as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Fraker may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you. I’m going to reserve questions until 
the whole panel is done speaking, so with that. Tiffany, welcome 
to the hearing. 

STATEMENT OF TIFFANY URNESS, RESEARCH PROGRAM 
MANAGER, CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF TOURISM 

Ms. Urness. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The California Trade and Commerce Agency, Division of Tour- 
ism, acknowledges Yosemite National Park as one of the State’s 
most renowned and cherished attractions. We consider it one of 
California’s most memorable icons, and recognize it as a world 
treasure that deserves special protection. 

We appreciate the efforts to repair flood damages and restore 
public access to the Park, and express thanks to Superintendent 
B.J. Griffin for her considerate response to affected communities in 
the aftermath of this disaster. Fortunately, not all the con- 
sequences were negative. Nature has washed away facilities that 
were planned to be phased out anyway. 

But, we are very concerned about the suddenness of their re- 
moval and the effect this will have on California visitors, commu- 
nities and businesses that are dependent upon access to Yosemite 
National Park. 
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Our two principal concerns today regard the eventual restoration 
plans and their implementation. First, we urge that in planning for 
immediate Park operations every consideration be given to the im- 
pact on surrounding communities and counties. Communities along 
each access route to the Park have had close economic ties to Yo- 
semite even before its establishment as a National Park, serving as 
a source of supplies, guide services, emergency services, food and 
lodging, public services and communication with the outside world. 
Many decisions that are well within the discretion of Park manage- 
ment can affect thousands of jobs and businesses in outlying re- 
gions as well as important local services that are supported by tax 
revenues generated by people traveling to and from the National 
Park. 

Our purpose in testifying is not to tell the Park Service how to 
manage its facility. Our emphasis here is that since the Park Serv- 
ice affects the lives of so many beyond Park boundaries, the needs 
of the surrounding communities must be taken into account. We 
feel that by working and planning in consultation with these com- 
munities, their needs can be accommodated without significant det- 
rimental impacts on sensitive resources. 

Second, we are concerned about the effect of this disaster on 
businesses which arrange and facilitate travel bookings, such as 
tour and motorcoach operators. The travel and tourism system de- 
pends on good communication and advance planning on the part of 
numerous parties. Booking contracts are typically made two years 
or more ahead of the travel seasons. If this system is interrupted, 
disrupted, or appears unpredictable, tour operators could very well 
decide to book elsewhere, resulting in significant economic losses to 
the entire State. This is because Yosemite is often a key itinerary 
element in multi-destination tours. Operators will not want to risk 
developing and promoting a tour which includes Yosemite unless 
access to the Park can be guaranteed. If these advance guarantees 
cannot be given, through a system of booking advance reservations 
for rooms and park admissions, communities and businesses in the 
immediate vicinity and many hundreds of miles away, which other- 
wise would have been on a six or 14 day California itinerary, may 
become victims of the cancellation of these tours. 

We support the need for controlled access. Our concern is for how 
it is implemented. There needs to be coherently, considerately, and 
consistently-applied policy, that will give assurance to hotels, mo- 
tels, and motorcoach operators that their guests will have reason- 
able access to Yosemite. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you very much. 

Welcome, Peggy. 

STATEMENT OF PEGGY KUKULUS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
YOSEMITE SIERRA VISITORS BUREAU 

Ms. Kukulus. Thank you for allowing me to speak on behalf of 
our Supervisor, Harry Baker, District 5. 

I submitted a document which outlines the losses of the Madera 
County area, which would be the Oakhurst Area, Highway 41 Cor- 
ridor has experienced over the last 90 days. Basically, we’re miss- 
ing about 20,160 tourists that would have generated about 
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$919,000.00 in lost revenues for domestic travelers, and our inter- 
national, which is a big concern to us, we’re missing about 
$532,000.00 that they would have spent in the area. 

I also agree with Tiffany, in that the tour operators often will 
book National Park sequence, and I am very concerned if they lose 
one of the parks that there would be an inclination. I’m sure that 
they would, perhaps, not experience the whole tour. 

I’d also like to read briefly from a letter that was submitted to 
you by Steve Welch, which is basically in agreement with what we 
are feeling. Two recent articles, one in the recent Fresno, and one 
in last weekend’s USA Today stated a day-use reservation system 
will be implemented this season in Yosemite, but the Park Service 
still does not know how it would actually work. 

Apparently, they have ignored logic and the many pleas from the 
surrounding communities to at least postpone the implementation 
of a system until an adequate shuttle alternative is in place and 
there is sufficient lead time to notify all the affected visitors. 

The Park Service’s insistence on a hastily thought out day-use 
plan creates an emergency in itself and creates the impression that 
they are seizing on January’s natural emergency to implement 
their own agenda at the expense of the park visitor and the sur- 
rounding communities. 

For various political and fiscal reasons, most provisions of the 
1980 Master Plan have not been implemented. Are we going to be 
forced now, under the guise of an emergency, to accept a solution 
thrown together in a few months, when one has not been completed 
in the last 17 years? 

With the funding that you have proposed, this is an ideal oppor- 
tunity to find an overall comprehensive solution to the vehicle 
problem in Yosemite that will serve the visitor, the surrounding 
communities, the concessionaire and the Park Service. However, a 
simplistic, last minute day-use reservation system for this season 
is not the answer, since I believe it will create more problems than 
it will solve. 

For the sake of all of us in the surrounding communities and the 
thousands of unrepresented visitors, whose stay will adversely be 
affected by this, we would appreciate your continued opposition to 
a day-use reservation system this year. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you very much. 

Gary, I do have a question, and that is, given the problem the 
Park Service has this summer, due to the fact that the damage will 
exist in the Park for a while, and so, therefore, need to limit the 
traffic in the Valley, do you support the 5,100 per car limit in 
there, or do you have suggestions of how the Park Service might 
be allowed as many people as they possibly can to come and enjoy 
the services of Yosemite Concession Service, while not, you know, 
overburdening the infrastructure, the damaged infrastructure 
that’s there. Do you have suggestions? Do you support the 5,100 
per car limit, or do you have other ideas of how they might be able 
to do it? 

Mr. Fraker. Well, I support overall the guidelines that have 
been in place for some time, and I think those numbers are pretty 
much holding. 
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What we, of course, didn’t realize, like everybody else, is that we 
would be looking for some reduction to that in conjunction with all 
the construction that’s going on, and also in conjunction with the 
waiting until Tuolumne Meadow opens to get back up to that 
count. So, that certainly will have a negative impact, yes. 

Mr. Radanovich. And, the existing policy was basically the 
swing the gate policy or the gate closure policy, as it reached a cer- 
tain amount of cars. I think prior to that it was up around, if I’m 
not mistaken, about 7,000 vehicles, now being reduced to 5,100, 
once that was reached then the gate would close? 

Mr. Fraker. Well, I think originally it was based more on the 
people, as opposed to cars, and so you have to come up with a for- 
mula to equate it to cars, and I think what the Park Service has 
done is — the formulation appears to me to be sound, so it looks like 
the numbers are approximately the same as what was in those 
plans. 

Mr. Radanovich. Would you agree to a gate closure policy rather 
than a day-use reservation system? 

Mr. Fraker. I personally think that we should be looking toward 
the longer range, and looking toward a day-use reservation system. 
I have concerns, like the surrounding community, with regards to 
the speed of bringing in a temporary system, but when I look at 
the alternatives, i.e., you come to a certain point in the morning, 
10:00, 11:00, and you slam the gates shut, well, that’s not a very 
good alternative either. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. 

Mr. Fraker. So, I would think the longer range solution is to try 
and come up with a more effective plan. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK, thank you. 

Tiffany, as a reaction, I think, to some of the frustration the lodg- 
ing industry is feeling right now, they are booking, as you may 
know, through the Office of Tourism, motels generally book their 
rooms in advance by three, four, five months sometimes with tour 
groups that are either coming in overseas and such. Do you agree 
that with a day-use reservation system that it would make it very, 
very difficult for the lodging industry to be able to guarantee their 
residents, who are coming in to see Yosemite, that, in fact, they 
would be able to see Yosemite? 

Ms. Urness. I don’t think we are going to comment on the spe- 
cifics, but if you are working in consultation and coordination with 
the surrounding communities, and with the affected businesses, 
that will be the best way to come up with a plan. 

We know what the characteristics of a system would have to be: 
it would have to be predictable and it would have to allow for ad- 
vanced bookings. It would have to allow for visitors that are some 
distance away to know ahead of time that they are going to get in. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right, and that’s — which, basically, outlines 
the need of a typical lodging industry, they work things far in ad- 
vance, and so they need those guarantees, I think, going in. 

Ms. Urness. Right. 

Mr. Radanovich. Peggy, I did have a question, if you were given 
a choice of swinging the gate at 5,100 cars, or a day-use reservation 
system, what would you think would be better for the citizens of 
Oakhurst, and, of course. Goldfish Camp? 
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Ms. Kukulus. That’s really a tough one, because I was at a re- 
cent community meeting where probably two thirds of the folks in 
attendance said we’d rather you swing the gate. I can’t personally 
say I believe that. I believe, as Gary said, that I think that we 
should look more for the long-term, but we aren’t seeing the visi- 
tors, they just aren’t here. I mean, the gates are open now and are 
counts, from what we can tell, our early counts are awfully down. 

Mr. Radanovich. Tiffany, as reference to that, too, it was men- 
tioned by John Palmer, who I think is with the Office of Tourism, 
and he’s a good person, knows the area well, had mentioned that 
the Office of Tourism was there ready to help once the Park got 
open in promoting, and I’m not referring particularly to that, Wt 
in the more effective communication of whatever restrictive use 
policy might be adopted by Yosemite National Park. 

I think sometimes in the past the wrong impression has been 
given to the visiting public that the park was closed, you know, pe- 
riodically or sporadically any time during the year when, in fact, 
it was only — the gate was closed about nine times over the last cou- 
ple years. 

Does the Office of Tourism stand ready to be able to help us de- 
velop whatever system that we develop, a better way to commu- 
nicate it to people, so that they are actually discouraged from com- 
ing away during those — or, coming to the park during those peak 
periods, but are rather encouraged to be up there during the non- 
peak periods, like the middle of the week and off-season times? 

Ms. Urness. Certainly with regard to whatever plans are adopt- 
ed, we will work with the visitor bureaus and with all affected enti- 
ties, to get the word out through the media and through our over- 
seas contacts; we have direct liaison with the Visit USA Commit- 
tees in most of our major markets. Our media relations manager 
makes press visits, talking with media all over the country. So, in 
these ways we would support all the efforts to get the word out. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right, OK, thank you. 

Also, Peggy, I had a question, and that is, do you believe that 
there’s the possibility of developing a system that might be a com- 
bination of bus use, gate closure and days reservation system, say, 
for example, requiring days reservations for Memorial weekend, 
July 4th weekend, and Labor Day weekend, perhaps, the parking 
subject to gate closures during the day, but then also moving for- 
ward toward the long-term solution, which in my view is a regional 
bus through YARTS system, and working at all three at the same 
time and thereby maximize the use of the motel industries and 
tourist industries outside the park? 

Ms. Kukulus. I think that’s — it’s an excellent solution, which is 
where we all should be focusing, on the transit systems into the 
park, and we are all working on those right now. One of our big- 
gest concerns, and if we could get the additional funding, would be 
to look at how we would work with the staging areas, which are 
very much needed. 

I think the important thing we can say to all of our visitors is 
that no matter what, you can see Yosemite National Park, and I 
think we can live with that bus system. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. 
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And, I think if the lodging industry might be able to put together 
a bus system, their own systems, with the park agreeing to let the 
buses in, at least with those amount of numbers, then the lodging 
industry may be able to guarantee their visitors the opportunity to 
see the park. 

Ms. Kukulus. That’s what we are working on right now. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

Gary, I do have one more question, and that is, kind of off the 
wall but I’m going to ask you, Yellowstone manages campgrounds 
as well, and I know that Yosemite National Park and Yosemite 
Concession Services does not. If you could manage the existing 
campgrounds that are under about five feet of sand right now, 
would you go in and fix them up and have them operational this 
year? 

Mr. Fraker. Tomorrow. 

Mr. Radanovich. Is that right? 

Mr. Fraker. Yes. 

Mr. Radanovich. All right. 

Well, thank you very much, I appreciate this. 

On the next panel, I would like to invite up Patti Reilly, who is 
the Supervisor for Mariposa County from District 1, and also Jerry 
Fischer, who is President of Yosemite Motels. 

Welcome, Patti, you are welcome to start off. 

STATEMENT OF PATTI REILLY, SUPERVISOR, MARIPOSA 
COUNTY, DISTRICT 1 

Ms. Reilly. OK, thank you. 

I am Patti Reilly. I serve as the Supervisor of the First District 
of Mariposa County, which includes Yosemite Valley and El Portal 
where we are meeting today. I am Chair of the Mariposa County 
Local Transportation Commission and the Yosemite Area Regional 
Transportation Strategy group (YARTS). It’s in my capacity as 
Chair of the YARTS group that I make my comments to you today. 

In the aftermath of the flood, transportation to and from Yosem- 
ite is a critical issue, both in the immediate future and in the long- 
term for the surrounding communities, the National Park and the 
traveling public. 

A few years ago, my predecessor on the Board of Supervisors 
spoke to another Federal committee stressing the importance of 
transit planning for the Yosemite area, advocating for an innova- 
tive regional approach and encouraging the funding of such an ef- 
fort. I’m glad to report that today it’s generally understood that the 
need for a transportation system does not end at the park bound- 
aries. Collaboration with the National Park Service, gateway com- 
munities and the regional transportation planning agencies is es- 
sential to developing and implementing a transportation system 
which can manage the visitor travel demands within the region 
without adversely impacting the natural resources of the park. This 
approach was strongly endorsed by the transportation experts at 
last year’s Yosemite Transportation Symposium. 

YARTS was formed to provide the structure for such collabo- 
rative efforts. The policy board includes elected officials from the 
counties surrounding the park and the Yosemite National Park Su- 
perintendent, and is supported by technical staff and citizen advi- 
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sors. Funding was appropriate by Congress to accomplish the first 
phase of this transportation planning effort. 

There are five points I’d like to make regarding the funding for 
park restoration and transportation: 

1. Funding must be provided for repairs and long- needed im- 
provements to Arch Rock Road (Highway 140). Ah routes into the 
park must be a viable transportation corridor. Failure to fund the 
improvements will result in a significant barrier to implementing 
a near-term transportation plan. 

2. Superintendent Griffin has a vision of Yosemite emerging as 
an even better place in the aftermath of the January flood. Her ap- 
proach is the right one ad deserves your support. Transportation 
and traffic management must be a focus of all park planning ef- 
forts. The transportation plan that provides attractive alternatives 
to the private automobile for both the visitor and employees, and 
improved visitor experience, an alternative to building parking in- 
frastructure in Yosemite Valley, and economic viability in sur- 
rounding communities cannot be developed by the Park Service 
alone. We ask for the continued support of the YARTS process to 
ensure this coordination of effort. 

3. In announcing its plan to implement a vehicle reservation sys- 
tem, Park management has stated that the goal is to limit auto- 
mobile entry as needed, but not public access to Yosemite. This can 
only be accomplished if a viable transportation system is available 
as an alternative. Short term or long-term, this can only be accom- 
plished through coordination planning and adequate funding. 

We believe an expansion and enhancement of the transit system 
similar to the one currently being provided by Mariposa County 
can be the basis of a short-term solution. 

We suggest that the best type of transit system to implement 
near-term is one that consists of clean-fueled, rubber-tired, well ap- 
pointed rolling stock utilizing the existing highway system: 

It has very little environmental impact, being able to rely to a 
large degree on existing resources and infrastructure including ex- 
isting parking facilities in surrounding communities. 

It is relatively cheap in the near-term and can provide the foun- 
dation of a more advanced system in the future if that’s what is 
desired. 

It can be designed to be equitable to all entrance communities 
and be adaptable to each community’s needs as well as to the 
needs of Yosemite National Park. 

4. It must be understood that policy decisions, including those 
made in Washington, are pivotal to the success or failure of local 
transportation planning efforts. Decisions on access and entrance 
fees are prime examples. YARTS provides an existing proven insti- 
tution to coordinate such policy decisions with the overall transpor- 
tation planning efforts. 

5. Funding for transportation must be as integrated as the plan- 
ning. We seem to be playing a new game with old rules. We know 
that the transportation plan which is most likely to accomplish the 
park’s goals will extend beyond the park boundaries, but yet are 
told that funding cannot. We need a seamless, convenient, cost effi- 
cient system that will get people from where they are, home, hotel, 
satellite parking center, to where they want to be, Yosemite Na- 
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tional Park. This must be done in a manner that is respectful of 
the natural resources of the whole area. If funding dollars cannot 
cross jurisdictional lines, we will require unnecessary transfers and 
unnecessary dollars spent for transfer facilities. Quieter, clean- 
fueled vehicles are no less important outside the park boundary 
than in, and should be funded accordingly. In short, I urge you to 
help provide funding and a funding mechanism for a transportation 
system that best accomplishes the goals of Yosemite National Park, 
that is most cost efficient, and which strengthens the economic via- 
bility of the surrounding communities while they contribute to 
these important efforts. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, Patty. 

Gerry? 

STATEMENT OF GERALD D. FISCHER, PRESIDENT, YOSEMITE 

MOTELS 

Mr. Fischer. Thank you. 

Eight weeks ago today, this conference room was vacated by the 
Vietnam Veterans, who had been running the Evacuation Center 
for El Portal. I think it’s interesting to see the progress that’s been 
made in that length of time. It’s only been 11 weeks since I went 
up to the great entrance here with my children and watched much 
of the property called Yosemite View Lodge being destroyed by the 
floods, and we’re close to restoring it and anxious to be back in 
serving the public. 

All of this brings me to a topic of conversation, as opposed to 
day-use, but I’m going to combine the two if I may. It seems to me 
that when we talk about the day-use reservation system, we talk 
about it as if it’s the foundation of a new Yosemite visitation pro- 
gram, and I think instead it’s more the roof. The foundation of any 
successful system, I think, is going to require that we have a good, 
solid shuttle system within the park, and the ability to get there. 

To put the day-use system in front of that I think jeopardizes the 
concept of the day-use system, because we all sell a successful visit, 
we sell the idea that you have a satisfied guest, one who appre- 
ciates what he’s just seen, and to go into the park and not have 
access to reasonable transportation destroys that notion. We must, 
first, I think, build that shuttle system. 

The conversation about day-use reservation has centered around 
the need to do it immediately, and I appreciate the need for some 
action quickly, but it seems to me that the conversation has been 
based on the build-out, requirements for a staging area. I know too 
much about staging areas recently, and I have an appreciation for 
how much room it takes to begin a new structure or to restore one, 
and it seems to me, if we look at those areas that are now acces- 
sible to us, the upper campground, the lower campground, camp 
six, the Ozone, the stables, Curry Down, and look at utilization of 
those areas as a staging area for the proposed construction, which 
is contemplated now over a period of three or four years, that we 
may, in fact, be able to provide the staging areas and keep the ex- 
isting level of parking. 

And, during that time period, that we can work toward an effec- 
tive day-use reservation system that will serve, ultimately, to tie 
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into the system of shuttle service that we need and regional trans- 
portation. 

I would propose to you that our industry, and I’ll speak for 
Mariposa County in terms of the fact that I serve as Chairman of 
the Lodging Group, would support the concept of a day-use reserva- 
tion system if, in fact, we have a transportation system in place in 
the park, and the opportunity to take another one to it. That’s crit- 
ical, I think, to any conversation we would have. 

Lastly, I would like to say that I also want to recognize the ef- 
forts that the Park Service has put in place throughout this com- 
munity and in working with us, I think we are challenged some- 
times to recall the good things that happen, and we get way too 
focused on the problems that we have. The level of cooperation I 
saw in this building, in this community, directly after the floods, 
with B.J., with Hal, and, particularly, with Harry Steed and his 
staff in implementing what needed to happen, was very positive, 
and I could tell you honestly, the biggest single story that was 
missed, I think, in the flood was the level of cooperation that was 
shown day in and day out. We literally couldn’t find anything to 
complain about, and I commend them for that, and I commend 
B.J., for the level of support that she’s given us in trying to commu- 
nicate. And, I think the road that she has taken us on, since she’s 
been here, has been the right one. I think she’s worked to bring 
new levels of communication to our outlying communities. 

The flood seems to have temporarily interrupted our ability to 
communicate on a regular basis. I appreciate that, I appreciate all 
that she’s been put through, and I hope we can get back to the pe- 
riod of time when we can adequately discuss these things and get, 
if you will, onto the positive side of things again. I look forward to 
that day. 

[The statement of Mr. Fischer may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Gerry, thank you very much. 

Patti, I’ve got a couple questions for you. I personally want to go 
on record as thinking that YARTS is the best thing since sliced 
bread. I think that that is going to be a remarkable concept for pro- 
viding the longest solution to the longest problem in this area, and 
that has been traffic congestion in the Yosemite Valley. 

I understand, and after being briefed and such, you know, that 
it will be a while before the Valley is in a position to be able to 
dovetail into what might be developed by the Yosemite Regional 
Transportation Plan. 

I guess, one thing is, how fast can you plan for us? I mean, how 
quickly can this group get together and start putting something 
substantial, so that we can be a viable solution to this problem? 

Ms. Reilly. Well, not — we are not going 

Mr. Radanovich. How much money do you need? 

Ms. Reilly. Currently, we have just started the first stage, first 
phase of evaluating different alternatives long-term, and which 
would arrive at three to five different options, and we hope to have 
that done by September. That’s, obviously, not fast enough. But, 
those are the more long-term. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. 

Ms. Reilly. That takes us on the road there. 
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But, and I must say, even in looking at long-term, I think that 
what we are looking at is a phased approach, where you can start 
off using a lot of your existing resources, looking at a flexible sys- 
tem that can be built upon in the long-term. 

There’s many, many ideas for transportation plans for Yosemite, 
as you well know, but those are — many of them are costly and they 
will take longer to develop. So, if we can have a phased approach 
and build on those, that’s, you know, probably where we want to 
go. 

But, in the meantime, I think we can probably take the approach 
that Mariposa County took as we started this process many years 
ago, in looking at both short-term and long term, and what 
Mariposa County did was put the Yosemite connection service in 
place, a transit service that to some degree allows people to get — 
they can travel by train even to Merced and then get a connection 
to Yosemite, it serves the employees and visitors from the hotels 
and so forth. 

I think short-term you could use that as a basis, and expand on 
that, expand that into the different communities. 

But, I think bottom line, short-term or long-term, you have to 
have — you have to coordinate those efforts. I mean, what we can’t 
do is have someone standing at Buck Meadows Lodge waiting for 
the bus to Yosemite and be told, no, that’s the Tuolumne County 
bus, you’ve got to wait for the Mariposa County bus. 

And also, what I think won’t work is to have the park planning 
an internal transit system with the idea of, once we get it done 
we’ll tell you guys what it is, and so you can connect up to it. We 
really all need to be at the table at the same time to do the most 
integrated system. 

But, we found, I think, all the communities have shown a com- 
mitment to getting a transit system on ground as quickly as pos- 
sible, especially in reaction to the days reservation proposal, but we 
were somewhat stymied because there were too many missing 
links. You know, we need to be able to, just like we need to be able 
to tell people how a days reservation system would work, we need 
to tell them what would happen when they get on the bus, where 
are they going to go, how are they going to get to where they want 
to go, if they want to go to Glacier Point, how do they get there 
on our bus. 

And, if you separate the entities all doing their own things, you 
have constant missing links. It also takes money to do that. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. 

Ms. Reilly. And, that’s been a substantial problem. 

Mr. Radanovich. Do you agree that a well-thought-out, and a 
plan, a regional plan that was integrated with the needs and dove- 
tailed with the plan inside the National Park Service would prob- 
ably be the very best way of alleviating the traffic problem in Yo- 
semite? 

Ms. Reilly. Yes, I believe it would be, and I think there’s some 
argument about how much option you can give people, but I think 
ideally what the American people want are alternatives. And, if we 
can put a good, attractive transportation plan in place, that serves 
the needs of many of the visitors, and yet, allow some options for 
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those that might not serve the purposes, I think that best serves 
the American public. 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you. 

Right now, the Park Service is requesting approximately $21, 
perhaps, a total of $35 million, for the development of what could 
be either a parking structure in Yosemite Valley, or, which could 
very well be the case if there is not a regional transportation plan 
built and put into place, if it is it would serve as an inter-connector 
of two bus systems, one being the inter-park bus system, and the 
other being a regional park bus system. I would like to see it that 
way, but in order for that to happen, YARTS has to be something 
that’s funded, we have to come up with a workable bus plan to 
allow the Park Service to encourage, eventually, all of the day-use 
traffic be directed to buses, so that there would be no person in the 
park enjoying the park for a day that didn’t come there and leave 
on a bus. 

All of that depends on the development of a working transit sys- 
tem outside the park, and, I am fully convinced that it should be 
under the YARTS structure. 

Currently, in the emergency appropriation, all of that $21 to $35 
million is allocated for park interior transportation uses. Now, 
what we would like to do is to do two things. One is to make sure 
that in that study there was money appropriated in a particular 
fashion, also to speed the development of YARTS and the outside 
regional bus plan. If it’s not specifically mentioned, what we would 
do is encourage incentives to the National Park Service and give 
B.J. the ability on money saved to be able to redirect that as well 
to regional park structure, so that this might be the Federal com- 
mitment to a problem that does solve the traffic problem with in- 
side Yosemite National Park. Would you be supportive of either one 
of those initiatives, Patti? 

Ms. Reilly. Well, absolutely. I would be supportive of that. 

I would just like to add, though, just to reiterate the comments 
that I made, I think what needs to be funded is the overall plan 
that serves the needs of everyone, and I would caution again 
against the Park Service doing a plan, predetermining what the re- 
gional plan has to be. That may be the solution, but maybe by all 
working together we could find some alternatives for even a more 
integrated plan that might not necessarily require a Taft Toe park- 
ing area. 

Mr. Radanovich. Right. But, ideally, what you’d want to do is 
move both the park plan and the YARTS plan together incremen- 
tally, so that they both become a working unit at the end. 

Ms. Reilly. Yes, absolutely. I mean, I believe that’s what has to 
happen, in order for the plan to be successful. 

Mr. Radanovich. Very good. 

OK, Gerry, now that we have the long-term problem solved, how 
do we solve the short-term problem of providing some kind of a sys- 
tem. I would imagine it would be a combination of, perhaps, gate 
closure, reservation, maybe not. I don’t know, what are your 
thoughts, Gerry? 

Mr. Fischer. Well, Mariposa County made one proposal that was 
that, as the park reached, if you will, a saturation level, that 
guests would be notified that they could be diverted to a temporary 
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parking area outside the park. Several were projected as potential, 
one was the idea that on 41 Badger Pass might be used as — the 
parking area there could be used as a temporary staging area, so 
cars would be diverted to that area, and then a shuttle would be 
put in place that would take them from that location to the Valley 
in time for the existing shuttle. Another proposal was to take the 
Rush Creek site, which is located just outside the park on Highway 
120 and do the same thing. As they got to the gate, if the parking 
levels were too high, if the car count was too high, that they would 
be turned around, which is approximately one mile, and be di- 
verted into a shuttle that would tie into the existing park system. 

One issue that came up very quickly was money. The other one 
was whether or not we could put the system in place with lease 
buses. The county contracts with VIA, Curtis Riggs is in the back 
of the room if you want to pick on him. Curtis said he thought it 
would be possible to lease enough buses to consider staffing those 
routes. 

The third highway, and the one, quite frankly, that we saw as 
the most challenging, was Highway 140 — 140 being challenging be- 
cause it’s more difficult to find a reasonable parking site that we 
can divert cars to, so we looked on 140 as utilizing existing hotel 
parking lots, like the one here at Cedar, and then tying back to a 
temporary location in Mariposa, which would increase the cost be- 
cause it’s a further commute. 

But, we do think that that would be possible, and that would 
allow us effectively to tell people they are assured access to the 
park. They may not be assured that they can drive into the park, 
but they would have assured access, and there would be no reason 
then to go to the day-use reservation system. 

If I could, let me just try and explain one of the challenges with 
the day-use reservation system. Bob Andrews has done a good job, 
I think, of determining that there are companies out there that can 
develop the hardware and the software to put a day-use system in 
place. But, what happens is, there are a great number of people 
that have to interpret it to the public. There are the reservations 
that would be under contract with whoever is running that system, 
there’s the employees for the Park Service, there are the people 
that work for the concessionaire who field many calls, there’s our 
staff, but then there’s the travel professionals locally and statewide 
throughout the Nation and the world, and these people are all sold 
into existing systems. 

In my company, which does 700 rooms outside the park, is tied 
into more than 20 reservations systems worldwide. Comfort Inn 
and Best Western are two of those. The Sierra Services is a com- 
pany that we deal with, so we are actually tied to the conces- 
sionaire. But, each one of those people feeds a certain level of infor- 
mation into that computer, which is referred back to their guests 
and their agents, and when you talk about creating a new system, 
such as is being discussed, and then disseminating all that infor- 
mation out to each of these people, having it fed into that system, 
and then having that further explained to the guests that they 
bring into the system, it’s a very, very challenging prospect. We 
need, more than anything else, time if we are going to develop a 
system like that. 
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Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, thank you very much, Gerry. 

Just one last question before I let you all go home, you are not 
necessarily opposed to a day-use reservation system, and I think 
I’ve heard you say that previously, but rather, as long as it fits in 
later, as long as it’s not imposed too soon, as long as it’s not im- 
posed on this, and you’d be very open to work to develop, if the 
day-use system that we think might get imposed this summer were 
lifted, you’d be at the Park Service’s beck and call to work up a sys- 
tem that both serves your needs and the lodging industry’s needs, 
as well as meet the limited access to the park. 

Mr. Fischer. We would be happy to be at the park’s doorstep to- 
morrow morning to work on that. I think what I have said pretty 
consistently is that in order for us to look at a day-use reservation 
system, you have to have in place those key elements, and I think 
that the master plan, I think the park staff have felt all along that 
you have to have a better shuttle system than we have. 

One of the exciting things that’s happened in the last five or six 
days has been that we see Senator Boxer, as well as your legisla- 
tion, and President Clinton’s comments, calling for additional funds 
to make that happen. 

If that’s the case, and the shuttle system can be built, I think 
that the day-use system will work fine, given adequate time to pre- 
pare it and put it in place. 

Mr. Radanovich. Great. Thank you very much, Gerry. Thank 
you so much, Patti. 

Ms. Reilly. Thank you. 

Mr. Radanovich. Before we call our next panel up, I want to 
mention that the Highway Patrol is ready to take a convoy right 
now for those people who need to get back up there, so you are all 
welcome to stay, but you may be spending the night. 

Our next panel is Linda Wallace, who is the Chairwoman of the 
Yosemite Committee of the Sierra Club; Brian Huse, Pacific Region 
Director of the National Park and Conservation Association; and 
Garret De Bell, Executive Director of the Yosemite Guardian. 

OK, we’re going to need to get some order here. Brian, welcome, 
Garrett, thank you for coming, and also, Linda, thank you for being 
here. Brian, if you’d like to start off, please. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN HUSE, PACIFIC REGION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Huse. Thank you. Congressman. 

My name is Brian Huse. I’m the Pacific Region Director for the 
National Parks and Conservation Association. NPCA is America’s 
only private, non-profit citizens group dedicated solely to protecting 
and preserving and enhancing the National Park System. Today 
I’m speaking not only on behalf of NPCA, but the Wilderness Soci- 
ety and Yosemite Restoration Trust. Together, our organizations 
have been working continuously to protect Yosemite National Park, 
and have over 810,000 members nationwide. 

To be sure, the flood event took a significant toll on the devel- 
oped areas in Yosemite Valley and seriously disrupted people’s 
lives. In addition, the resulting closure has impacted local econo- 
mies, stressing many small businesses to the breaking point. We’ve 
heard in great detail today the tremendous devastation that has re- 
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suited from the flood, as well as the tremendous opportunities that 
are now awaiting us to restore the park and help bring better part- 
nerships between the Park Service and the local communities. 

I think a lot of things have been said today that point to tremen- 
dous opportunities to build these relationships between the Na- 
tional Park Service and the communities, and I don’t want to re- 
peat things that have already been said, but I would like to point 
you, sir, to a few opportunities that might have been missed. Our 
written testimony goes into them in greater detail, but starting 
with infrastructure in the developed areas of the park. 

I just want to reiterate the need to use the planning processes 
that are already in place. The GMP developed in 1980 has set forth 
an appropriate vision for Yosemite National Park. I think the Val- 
ley Implementation Plan and the housing plans that are now in 
production can help us fulflll that vision, if we use the money wise- 
ly to allow the Park Service to finish this process. 

If we were to simply determine what gets built and what doesn’t 
through earmarking of these funds, we may end up ten years down 
the road having to do a lot more redevelopment at significantly 
greater expense to the Federal Government and the taxpayer. 

In the area of transportation, I think we are unanimous in our 
desire for a regional transportation system. I think many people 
have spoken very eloquently today for using YARTS as the vehicle 
to develop this, and I think the funds that you, sir. Senator Boxer, 
and the President have afforded for transportation can help make 
that a reality. 

I would also hope that along with any new ideas, such as your 
desire to, perhaps, use extra money or leftover money to go in your 
regional plan, that we leverage these Federal dollars with ISTEA 
money and use those to also move this process more quickly along, 
and we may be able to resolve some of the issues with the day-use 
reservation system that way as well. 

With respect to employee housing, I think another economic op- 
portunity exists here in the communities. Right now, the public is 
reviewing a draft amendment to Yosemite Park’s Employee Hous- 
ing Plan. It calls for doing some significant development here in El 
Portal on both sides of the river, but last year, as Congress was 
closing, in the 1996 Omnibus National Parks and Public Lands 
Management Act, some new authorities were provided to the Park 
Service to work with the local communities outside of parks to de- 
velop and lease housing in the private sector. I think this would 
be a tremendous boom to these economies which have been hit so 
hard in the past few years with closures and disasters, and I urge 
the committee to direct the Park Service to using these new au- 
thorities under Section 814, I believe, of the Omnibus Parks Bill, 
to further along the need to remove the housing from Yosemite 
Valley and remove some of these jobs. 

It would be inappropriate to conclude without talking about the 
Organic Act, because as important as it is to use this as a tool to 
help restore the park and to improve the community’s relationships 
with the park, we must all remember the Organic Act is the man- 
date the National Park Service must uphold to preserve the re- 
sources unimpaired for, not only ourselves, but for future genera- 
tions. And, we urge this process to allow the Park Service to use 
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our parks, not as economic engines, but as the repositories of our 
national and cultural heritage. 

[The statement of Mr. Huse may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Great, thank you very much. 

OK, Garrett. 

STATEMENT OF GARRETT DE BELL, YOSEMITE GUARDIAN 

Mr. De Bell. Hi. Do I get the green light? 

Mr. Radanovich. Don’t start until it’s green. I’m sorry, go ahead. 

Mr. De Bell. Thank you very much for the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this oversight hearing on the important topic of the res- 
toration of Yosemite. 

My name is Garrett De Bell, and I am Executive of the Yosemite 
Guardian, a project of Earth Island Institute. 

We work to ensure the continued existence of Yosemite’s magnifi- 
cent forests and meadows with their biodiversity intact. The envi- 
ronmental issues that concern us most include the need for an ade- 
quate control burn program, and we’re very happy to see a burn 
going on as we speak now, to protect and restore the mid-elevation 
forests and the need for a research and restoration effort sufficient 
to understand and reverse the alarming disappearance of frogs 
from the wilderness of Yosemite. 

We bring up these issues today in the context that these impor- 
tant needs continue to receive inadequate attention, while issues in 
the developed area of Yosemite Valley and its fabled gridlock re- 
ceive the lion’s share of attention and money. 

We are thrilled with your efforts and Senator Boxer’s efforts to 
introduce bills for more funding. We fully support that. We fully 
support the idea of doing more to implement the General Manage- 
ment Plan. We are concerned that this part of the General Man- 
agement Plan, the Natural Resources Plan, has not gotten as much 
attention as the part dealing with facilities, that’s our main mis- 
sion, or one of our main missions, as we work on Yosemite issues. 

Secondly, we vigorously support the right of access to the park 
by visitors without undue restrictions, and in terms of process we 
advocate a completely open decisionmaking process which allows 
all people, and, particularly, all stakeholders, a voice in the deci- 
sions that affect them. 

We are very heartened by this hearing today, as part of that 
whole process, and we are working to expedite that process and 
maintaining a web site to make it easier for people to participate 
in this process. We’ve had a very heartening response from people 
throughout, particularly, the immediate Yosemite region, from 
Oakhurst to Sonora. 

We applaud, as I stated, your efforts to get more money for Yo- 
semite. |200 million is a lot of money, even more could be spent, 
if you support spending more, to do all the things that Yosemite 
needs to bring it to the excellence it should have in infrastructure, 
facilities, guest services and, most importantly, environmental pro- 
tection. But it is important to us that this money be spent wisely, 
and it’s important that any restrictive measures, such as the day- 
use reservation system, that restrict visitation and may harm the 
surrounding communities are not implemented casually, and. 
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again, have the full input at all stages of the planning process of 
the affected stakeholders. 

We are alarmed with the rapid rush by the Park Service to im- 
plement a day use reservations system without public hearings or 
input as well as the rush to go forward with some new changes 
that aren’t proposed in the GMP and are part or part of the new 
housing plan and Valley Implementation Plan, which have just 
been spoken of 

While the GMP authorizes many of these actions, the ones that 
tread new ground concern us. These include the closing of the Riv- 
ers Campground, which is not called for in the 1980 GMP, and the 
proposed Taft Toe parking area and the related elimination of the 
excellent one way loop road that was one of the major accomplish- 
ments of the recent past. But the push for reservations seems par- 
ticularly misplaced. We realize these projects are well intended, we 
fully recognize the good intentions of the Park Service, and they 
want to help reduce Yosemite’s automobile congestion. We know 
they are well-intentioned, but we are afraid some of these things 
will be counterproductive. 

The hasty imposition of a reservation system will certainly harm 
the surrounding communities, as we heard very much already 
today. These communities provide accommodations and other serv- 
ices outside the boundaries, as called for specifically by the NPS 
and its visionary General Management Plan. These communities 
should be viewed as partners by the Park and included in the plan- 
ning. It is necessary to remind ourselves that the GMP clearly 
states on page ten the goal of “encouragement of private enterprise 
outside the Park” as a key element in providing accommodations 
outside, rather than inside, Yosemite’s boundaries. 

We would like to also stress other alternatives. We favor alter- 
native views, voluntary ways of reducing overcrowding of vehicles 
in the park. Some of the alternatives we support can be put into 
place without high cost and without the regimentation of a pro- 
posed reservation system, and some of the proposed changes can go 
along with the Taft Toe parking lot. 

A real and very important long-term need is to reduce the num- 
ber of cars driving to Yosemite, we think this should be done by 
providing quality and voluntary alternatives that people will use, 
similar to the successful Valley Shuttles and the Badger Shuttle, 
which are funded by add-ons to various fees such as lift tickets, 
these could let many visitors leave their cars in Mariposa, Fish 
Camp, Buck Meadows or other logical points on the three high- 
ways, by taking the shuttle instead of the cars. 

We’ve included other measures in our written comments, and 
we’ll leave those in the interest of time. 

We concentrate particularly on the transportation issues in the 
Park, because they divert attention from the ecological threats 
which we think need more attention if Yosemite is ever to be truly 
protected. If the transportation issues could be dealt with in the 
most common sense and cost effective manner then there would be 
money left over to restore Yosemite’s forests and protect its wild- 
life. We look forward to participating in this process. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. De Bell may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you, Garrett. 
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Hi, Linda. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA WALLACE, CHAIR, YOSEMITE 
COMMITTEE OF THE SIERRA CLUB 

Ms. Wallace. Thank you, Congressman, for the opportunity to 
speak here today. 

Mr. Radanovich. Linda, just one second, though. Can everybody 
hear Linda? OK, we need to adjust that mic, too. 

Ms. Wallace. Thank you. Congressman, for the opportunity to 
speak here today. 

I’m Linda Wallace, I chair the Yosemite Committee of the Sierra 
Club, which is a volunteer committee. 

I’d like to begin by echoing the support that Mr. Fischer ex- 
pressed for the Superintendent and her staff. I’d like to extend that 
also to Mr. Fraker and his staff. Members of my committee have 
been particularly impressed with how rapidly the Park Service and 
the concessionaire have worked to get the park open again, to as- 
sess the damage and let the public know much of what had hap- 
pened. So, we appreciate all their good work to date. 

The flood along the Merced River in January of ‘97 served as a 
wake-up call for all those who care about Yosemite National Park. 
Since the park’s visionary General Management Plan was adopted 
in 1980, we have let 17 years slip by, doing very little to solve the 
problems of overdevelopment and traffic congestion it addresses. 

Yosemite is now at a crossroads. Because of the river’s decisive 
action. Congress, the Administration and the National Park Service 
can now act to turn this disaster into an opportunity. We can make 
the visitor’s experience of Yosemite a better one than what we’ve 
experience during this decade. 

The legislation proposed by Congressmen Radanovich and Doo- 
little, Senator Boxer and the Administration’s request for supple- 
mental funding demonstrate that there is bipartisan support for 
putting things right in Yosemite. This funding was originally called 
for when the GMP was adopted back in 1980 and that hasn’t oc- 
curred. The flood has now provided us with a physical opportunity; 
the legislation provides the political opportunity to make now the 
right time to implement the GMP. 

It will not be enough, and not fair to the American public and 
our international visitors, if we simply repair and replace the de- 
velopment that was in the flood plain. This would be a poor use 
of our tax dollars. We need to invest for the long-term with the ap- 
propriation that comes to Yosemite. This must be about protecting 
the natural resource and providing a better experience of this nat- 
ural setting for the American public to whom this park belongs. 

Because it is important to open all of the park to the public as 
soon as possible, the needs assessment and cost estimates are 
being developed very rapidly. While we enthusiastically support the 
proposed funding measures, we also believe it is necessary to give 
the Park Service flexibility to spend the funds where they are real- 
ly needed when the flood-related damage is better known. We rec- 
ommend that the legislation not mandate or prohibit any specific 
details about Yosemite restoration; rather, the details of implemen- 
tation be developed through a collaborative planning process in- 
volving public input. 
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It is very important for the Park Service to be open to public 
input about the planning and implementation of changes. At the 
same time, let us not become mired in arguments about specific de- 
tails of the restoration and lose this long overdue opportunity. 
What I’ve heard today suggests that that’s not what’s happening. 
There’s a lot of common ground among us all, and it’s been grati- 
fying to hear that expressed today. Let us keep our eyes on the ob- 
jective of protecting and enhancing this national resource. At the 
same time, we think that the economies of the gateway commu- 
nities will also benefit and thrive by providing more visitor services 
than they currently do. 

As a component of the legislation Sierra Club urges Congress to 
include funding for resource management and interpretation. 

Interpretation is an essential component of the quality of the 
visitor’s experience. 

It has become increasingly obvious in the 90’s that the answers 
to managing the crowding and congestion of the park revolve 
around how we manage private vehicles. Sierra Club advocates a 
regional transit system which includes a shuttle bus system from 
gateway communities and a day-use reservation system for vehicles 
as options to solve the congestion problem. 

Congestion has grown steadily in Yosemite ever since the GMP 
was adopted in 1980. In 1996, in spite of the Park closure during 
the government shutdown, overall visitation was still up from ’95. 
Every indication is that the numbers will climb as America’s na- 
tional parks continue to be a prime destination of people from 
around the world. 

Private vehicles actually compete with people for space in the 
Valley. If people use mass transit instead of private vehicles to 
enter the Valley, then they can enjoy Yosemite without congesting 
it. 

The YARTS group, a collaborative effort of local governments, is 
already in place to administer a regional transit system. But they 
will have to move quickly and decisively now to capitalize on the 
opportunity afforded them in the wake of the flood. 

Although some suggest that a day-use reservation system for ve- 
hicles will scare people away. Sierra Club believes such a system 
would provide insurance that visitors will not be turned away at 
the gate, or have to sit for hours waiting in line for parking paces 
to be freed up, losing hours they could have spent enjoying the 
park. 

In the long-term, a day-use reservation system has the potential 
to be better for visitors and to provide for a more stable economy 
in the neighboring communities. People and their dollars will be 
brought to the gateway communities. A day-use reservation system 
for private vehicles can also help pave the way for a comprehensive 
mass transit and shuttle system between Merced, Fresno, the gate- 
way communities, and Yosemite. 

In conclusion. Sierra Club trusts that the 105th Congress will 
heed the warning sounded by the flood, and provide the full appro- 
priation for the crown jewel of the National Park System. We urge 
flexibility in the use of these funds, an open public planning proc- 
ess, funds for resource management and interpretation, a day-use 
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vehicle reservation system, and the planning and implementation 
of a regional transit system. 

Overdevelopment in Yosemite, increasing congestion and crowd- 
ing need to be addressed now. We must take advantage of this win- 
dow of opportunity afforded by the flood. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Wallace may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Radanovich. Thank you very much. 

I have one question to ask all of your, basically, the same ques- 
tion, before I ask B.J. back to provide a few brief remarks before 
we close, and that is, it’s very hard to imagine a multi-level park- 
ing structure in Yosemite Valley. It just doesn’t seem to fit. But, 
would you support an intermodal facility that was actually con- 
nected to a regional well-designed and laid out regional transpor- 
tation facility that received buses from outside the area and con- 
nected with the interior Park transportation facility? Would you 
support something like that, Brian? 

Mr. Huse. Since we are already on record as supporting an inter- 
modal transit transfer station, if you will, yes, we would, so long 
as that was on the smallest scale possible, and placed in an appro- 
priate place within the outer-most portion of the Valley. 

Mr. Radanovich. Great, thanks. 

Garrett? 

Mr. De Bell. I agree generally with Brian. The only thing I 
would say is. I’d maintain an open mind on these things, but I’d 
want to see the whole system. 

What worries me is piecemeal advocacy of little parts and pieces, 
you have to see the whole system to know if you support it or don’t 
support it. 

Mr. Radanovich. OK. 

Mr. De Bell. But, I would say an open-minded approach, again, 
full public participation. 

Mr. Radanovich. Very good, thank you. 

And, Linda? 

Ms. Wallace. Sierra Club also supports the idea of a transfer fa- 
cility. I think the question is how it’s done and where it’s placed. 

Mr. Radanovich. Where it’s located, all right. 

Thank you all very, very much for coming. 

B.J., I wanted to invite you back up, if you wanted to make a 
few remarks before we close. 

Ms. Griffin. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

There were a couple things mentioned that probably bear a little 
clearing up. The vehicle reservation system, it seemed to me that 
some of the testimony indicated that buses would be somehow re- 
stricted or subjected to reservations. That is not our thought. 

In considering the system, we have wanted to encourage the use 
of bus transportation in the Park as much as possible. So, under 
the system we have considered, the people riding buses, whether 
tour buses or transit buses, would not be subjected to a reservation. 

We have also requested consideration from Washington for fee 
incentives that would allow people riding buses to be encouraged 
to do so. 

The other thing, I heard a lot of reference to Taft Toe parking 
lot today, and I just wanted to reiterate one more time that the 
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Valley Implementation Plan that will go out for full public review 
this summer will talk about options for transportation solutions. 

There is nothing in the requested money before you that pre- 
determines any of those decisions. That will be subject to the full 
planning process. 

I appreciate the hearing today. I am very interested in the com- 
ments, and I want to thank Tuolumne, Madera and Mariposa 
Counties for their help throughout this very special challenge. 

Mr. Radanovich. All right, thank you very much, B.J., and, 
again, I appreciate everybody from the community for coming out, 
and the hearing is closed. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 2:38 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned; and 
the following was submitted for the record:] 

Statement by Senator Dick Monteith, 12th District, California 

First I would like to thank all of the Members of Congress who are members of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks & Public Lands for allowing me to testify 
today on behalf of my constituents. 

Yosemite National Park is an important geographic area in the 12th Senate Dis- 
trict of California which I represent. All of the access points leading into Yosemite 
are in the 12th Senate District except for the Eastern entrance in Lee Vining. For 
that reason, I would like to comment on some of the issues my constituents and I 
feel are important for the future of Yosemite and its surrounding communities. 

The first issue is that of the proposed “day-use reservation system.” I feel that 
there is a need for more community input into this proposal. The “day-use reserva- 
tion system” could possibly affect our local communities that depend on Yosemite 
visitors for their economic wellbeing. I am strongly opposed to any proposals to im- 
plement the day-use reservation system program this year, and likewise, I strongly 
urge the National Park Service and Congress to include the local communities in 
any future plans of implementing any programs such as this. 

The second issue I am interested in is how the money to restore Yosemite Na- 
tional Park is going to be appropriated. These decisions must be carefully thought 
out. Number one, we must restore the natural beauty of Yosemite. However, there 
are other important decisions to consider. We must make certain that the appropria- 
tion of these funds will have long-term benefits for Yosemite as well as the commu- 
nities that surround it. Equally important is to make certain the funds are not used 
as a vehicle to deny public access to Yosemite by the tax-payers of our nation. 
Again, we must consider the economic ramifications that are possible if the funding 
is not appropriated in a rational manner. 

And finally, I would like to comment on the “traffic plan.” Again, this plan needs 
community input as it could have a direct economic impact on our local commu- 
nities. There needs to be a joint effort between legislators and communities to be 
certain the economic ramifications are adequately addressed. I have spoken with of- 
ficials from all the communities in the 12th Senate District that surround Yosemite, 
and they have all expressed their grave concern of their economic vitality and fu- 
ture. Additionally, I have received letters from all the Chambers of Commerce and 
Tourism Bureaus in these “Gateway Communities” — including large communities — 
and they are all concerned that due to the economic and tourism depression preva- 
lent in these areas, there is a need for a program of “Total Access” from all areas 
surrounding Yosemite. 

Again, I would like to thank the Subcommittee on National Parks & Public Lands 
for giving me the opportunity to testify and express the views of the 12th Senate 
District, and the need for our legislators to make every effort and insure that tax- 
payer funds are appropriately spent. 


Testimony of Garry Parker, Member, Mariposa Board of Supervisors 

Mr. Chairman and Honorable Members of the Oversight Committee. 

Welcome to Mariposa County, home of Yosemite National Park, and thank you 
for this time. 

My name is Garry Parker, and I am a Mariposa County Supervisor. I represent 
District 4 and the majority of the town of Mariposa. 
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The floods of 1997 have been devastating to Mariposa County as well as Yosemite 
National Park, particularly the economy of our County and its residents. For your 
information, in Mariposa County, on an annual basis, the transient occupancy tax 
derived from tourists staying in hotels, motels and bed and breakfasts represent 
fourteen percent of the County’s total budget, and a whopping fifty percent of the 
County’s discretionary income, ft has been estimated that the losses to our local 
business community as a result of the closure of Yosemite National Park, including 
restrictions caused by day use reservations, will be as high as sixty-three million 
dollars. In a county with a population of sixteen thousand, those figures are stag- 
gering. These are not just cold statistics but represent real problems for real people 
in Mariposa County and the surrounding communities. To put this on a personal 
note, I will give the Committee an example of the devastating economic effect, the 
flooding and the Park officials’ reaction to the flooding has caused residents of 
Mariposa County: The local Chevron service station, located in downtown Mariposa, 
is owned and operated by the LeDuc Family. Before the closure of Highway 140 into 
the Park, the LeDuc’s employed ten people and the station was open twenty-four 
hours a day. The business now operates on a reduced hourly schedule and employs 
only five people, all family members. This is typical of what is happening to our 
businesses throughout the County. 

There are a number of issues being proposed by the Park Service that could po- 
tentially be as devastating as the floods themselves to the economic well-being of 
the surrounding counties. The primary issues which are creating a tremendous ad- 
verse affect on the surrounding communities are: 1) The Park’s official announce- 
ment of a day use reservation system to be effective in May; although it is clear 
that there is no organized plan for a day use reservation system, and there was no 
plan of any nature for a day use reservation system at the time the formal an- 
nouncement was made; and 2) The proposed restriction on use of Highway 140 by 
the traveling public both from now until Memorial Day, and from Labor Day for the 
next one year or longer. Those two issues will be more fully discussed below. 

Park Service officials have stated that surrounding communities should not be de- 
pendent upon Yosemite Valley for their economic survival. The Park Service has 
consistently over the years refused to acknowledge that the tremendous economic 
investments made by business persons in the surrounding communities is every bit 
as important to the survival of the Park as the Park’s presence is to the survival 
of the surrounding business communities. It appears to me to be elementary that, 
without the substantial tourist-oriented investments in the surrounding commu- 
nities, there would be overwhelming pressure to change the very nature and use of 
Yosemite National Park, to better cater to the visitor within the Park boundaries. 
In truth and in fact, the surrounding communities are partners with the Federal 
Government relative to Yosemite National Park. It is time that Park officials recog- 
nize this fact and act upon it. It is time that Park officials take into consideration 
the impacts of their decisions which directly affect those surrounding communities. 
It is time for the Park service to treat the surrounding communities as full partners 
and allow its partners full and complete participation in decision making, it is time 
to stop making decisions without appropriate input. I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does have the responsibility, not only to Mariposa, Madera, Tuolumne and 
Mono Counties, but to the State of California itself, to ensure that Park officials do 
not make arbitrary decisions which have had no public input and which adversely 
affect citizens of the surrounding communities and citizens of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Regarding the proposed day use reservation system which is being highly pub- 
licized, there are at the present time no definitive answers to the question of imple- 
mentation. Even as we sit here today, I do not believe that Park officials have any 
fundamental understanding of the tremendous adverse economic effect their formal 
statement that a day use reservation system will be implemented in May has had 
upon the surrounding communities of Yosemite National Park. To have made such 
a formal representation to the general public without a plan of some kind to go 
along with the announcement was unfortunate. As I am sure this Committee under- 
stands, a day use reservation system which by necessity, will involve well over four 
million visitors per year, will also have to handle many times more than four million 
inquiries, is a system tbat cannot, and should not be designed by Park officials be- 
hind closed doors. A day use reservation system that works for Yosemite National 
Park, the surrounding communities, the State of California, and the citizens of the 
United States of America must be a well planned, well reasoned system with much 
public input. Lodging reservations, which is addressed by another speaker, Mr. 
Jerry Fischer, is a complex and finely tuned business tactic and art. To formally an- 
nounce that a day use reservation system will be implemented in May without any 
information or plan to go along with that announcement has had, and will continue 
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to have incredible adverse economic effects to all of the surrounding communities, 
lodging industry and other tourism industries. The manner in which Park officials 
handled, and continue to handle, the proposed day use reservation system makes 
it impossible for anyone in the lodging industry to provide accommodations to the 
visitor because they are unable to assure them access to the Park. The Mariposa 
County Board of Supervisors was prepared to institute a public transportation sys- 
tem to guarantee lodging industry clientele entry into the Park. However, because 
the Park officials have absolutely no idea, or if they do they are not sharing it with 
Mariposa County, how the day use system is proposed to be implemented, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for Mariposa County or any other surrounding community or coun- 
ty to prepare a workable public transit system under these circumstances. 

On March 11, 1997, the Mariposa County Board of Supervisors unanimously 
adopted a resolution taking the following position; 1) opposing the fast track imple- 
mentation of a day use reservation system in the immediate future, and offering to 
work with the Park Service for future implementation so that it can be a viable 
project; 2) supporting an incentive for public transit such as a $2 entrance fee per 
person riding a public transit vehicle; 3) Highway 140 should be open to all traffic 
by use of a private car system every day of the week for a two hour period in the 
morning and in the evening, with a suggestion of keeping the highway open until 
8:00 A.M., commencing March 15, 1997, and continuing until Highway 140 is open 
to unrestricted traffic; 4) a commitment that the County will continue to support 
public transit alternatives and lobbying for long range funding for a transit and 
transportation system, whether it be in support of YARTS or any other mechanism; 
5) requesting that a meeting be scheduled with the Park Service officials that have 
authority to make decisions and provide answers with County representatives, our 
Congressmen, Senators Boxer, and or Feinstein or their representatives, our State 
legislative delegation, and with representatives from the lodging industry, Yosemite 
Concession Services, and VIA Adventures. A copy of that Board action is attached 
hereto marked Exhibit “A” and by this reference incorporated herein. I believe that 
the action taken by the Board of Supervisors on March 11, 1997, shows the total 
commitment of Mariposa County to work diligently with the Park Service to resolve 
these problems in the best interest of not only Yosemite National Park, but of the 
surrounding communities themselves. 

Relative to Highway 140 closure, we now hear that Highway 140 is scheduled to 
open to unrestricted traffic on Memorial Day of this year, and that the Highway will 
then be closed again in September. Just as Mariposa is struggling to recover, the 
gates will close again. We’ve also heard that Highway 140 may remain closed with 
restricted access for up to 18 months. This would further devastate the local econ- 
omy. We protest that these decisions have not occurred during an open public proc- 
ess. While we fully support the repair and rehabilitation of areas within the Park 
boundaries, we believe this can occur only through a reasonable and joint effort of 
all affected parties. We must take into consideration the impact every decision we 
make has on our citizens. 

In conclusion, I would like to say to the Committee that what Mariposa County 
in particular, and the surrounding communities in general, is asking does not seem 
to me to be in any way unreasonable. We are simply asking that all of the affected 
parties be consulted and be treated as equal partners in the decision making process 
that directly effects those parties. Additionally, the public itself should have full 
input relative to major decisions such as a day use reservation system. We ask that 
you assist us in being treated as full partners, the status which we hold, with the 
Park Service relative to the decision making process which directly affects us and 
other surrounding communities. No agency or department should be allowed to be- 
come an entity onto itself, we must all work together to achieve a united goal. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to address our concerns. 


Statement of Gerald Fischer, Chief Executive Officer, Yosemite Motels 

Thank you for allowing me to participate in this oversight hearing on Yosemite 
National Park. 

My name is Gerald Fischer. Twenty years ago my family and I purchased a 12 
unit motel in El Portal called the Rapids. Little did I know that our future would 
become so entwined with Yosemite National Park. Over the years, we would pur- 
chase existing motels and develop new ones to now operate over 700 rooms in the 
gateway communities surrounding Yosemite National Park. Last year we had over 
310,000 guests enjoy Yosemite using our properties as a base. I feel a need to rep- 
resent those public interests as well as my own. Certainly, any issue that involves 
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the Park affects the livelihood of my family, our over 150 employees and our ven- 
dors and lenders. 

During this 20 year period, we have faced many challenges, some man-made and 
some at the hands of nature. 

The recent floods provide such an example. Damage done at one of our properties, 
Yosemite View Lodge, is estimated to exceed $2 million. In a matter of hours, we 
watched the water rise and remove concrete decks estimated to weigh more than 
20,000 lbs. tossing them like pillows in the air. A concrete spa large enough for 8 
persons was lifted as a single unit and moved nearly 50 feet away. These most visi- 
ble signs of damage are also the most easily corrected. By the end of this month, 
we shall have either removed or repaired all damaged buildings. A new restaurant 
is currently under construction to replace the one destroyed by the flood. 

The more challenging task is to recover from the larger issue of Park wide dam- 
ages, its closure and projected impacts of continuing construction. 

Prior to addressing these issues, I would like to state, as I have many times be- 
fore, that the performance of the combined local, state and federal agencies during 
the emergency was extremely impressive. I have never seen a better example of co- 
operation in action, and I have no doubt that significant benefits came to the local 
communities as a result. B.J. Griffin, Hal Grovert, and their staff, under the imme- 
diate supervision of Harry Steed, were wonderful. I believe the El Portal community 
in particular benefited from close cooperation during this crisis. 

For me, the most significant story of the 2 or 3 week period after the initial inci- 
dent may be in what did not happen. As a company, we did not have a single com- 
plaint to voice about the attitude, performance or priorities of those on the ground 
in El Portal. From flagman and law enforcement officers to social services. Park 
Service and FEMA wonderful things happened. Those local state and federal agen- 
cies and their staff deserve great praise for their efforts, particularly in those first 
few difficult days. 

More significant obstacles developed for us and our industry as the Park worked 
towards a possible solution for the challenges they faced both in the valley and on 
issues of access. The most significant challenge came with the news in early Feb- 
ruary that the Park was planning to implement a Day Use Reservation System. 
While I accept the Park’s explanation that this announcement was inadvertent, it 
was the first of a series of statements that has caused our industry great anxiety. 

Over the last 4 or 5 weeks, significant numbers of cancellations have come in. Call 
volume is down nearly 30% and the calls we do receive are answered inadequately 
as we don’t have reasonable information. Obviously, we searched for answers. 

One of our first concerns was how the establishment of necessity was reached. As 
explained in several area meetings, a shortage of parking areas would require such 
an action. This parking area shortage was reported as two fold. First, it might be 
needed as a site for alternative housing for concessionaire employees, and second, 
as a staging area for construction. Several alternative areas were suggested for po- 
tential housing and staging areas that would not require loss of parking or alter- 
natively could provide replacement parking. These areas included camp six, the area 
known as the 0-Zone, the upper and lower campground areas, the stable area, 
which is closed for the current season and the Badger Pass parking area. We were 
told that no budget existed to allow for an evaluation of these areas or of the total 
staging area that would be needed. It appears then, that a worst case scenario was 
developed in anticipation of maximum construction needs, and this number has 
driven the issue of Day Use Reservation. I would suggest that funding be allocated 
to identify the staging capacity of each of these sites and any others that may be 
identified and as well the staging area needs, for each proposed construction project. 
If, as has been stated, these projects are to be developed over a 3 or 4 year time 
span, it seems likely that the potential need for staging areas have been overstated. 

If in fact these alternative staging areas are more than adequate, the cost and 
confusion associated with a temporary DURS can be averted. This study deserves 
serious consideration and is one that can be developed quickly and at a reasonable 
cost. 

The Day Use Reservation System that is being referenced publicly exists only as 
a vague concept for us. I am not aware of any document that has been made avail- 
able for review either to the press, the public, or Congress for that matter that al- 
lows for reasonable comment. At the public meetings I have attended, there have 
been numerous and sometimes conflicting statements from National Park Service. 
Our industry has offered up many comments of their own. Absent a specific proposal 
this is an inadequate process. We are reduced to commenting in general terms about 
something that has its power in the specifics. 

B.J. Griffin was quoted as saying that one reason she can’t answer major ques- 
tions about how such a plan would work is that as of Friday, March 14th, she still 
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hadn’t seen the proposals from the private consultant under contract to design the 
short term system. In this respect, we share her problem. We are unable to answer 
to our customers as to what impacts will result. The list of unanswered questions 
runs the gamut from how will handicapped visitors be allowed entry to what can 
be done about reservations already booked. We have been asked if the 7 day ticket 
allows for 7 days entry, or if you now need 7 day use passes. Will those scheduled 
to enter on one highway and exit on another be allowed to do so? Will translators 
be available, at least by phone, to deal with those who cannot understand the new 
policies or need assistance in booking. 

Quite simply, no one can say. As a result, we spend a great deal of time on the 
phones without success trying to interpret a policy, a direction or a system that is 
unclear. This damages our credibility as well as that of the National Park Service. 

Supporters argue that nearly 8 out of 10 Americans support a Day Use System. 
I will take a leap of faith and suggest to you this is based on the premise that such 
a system will work. I am unaware of any place in the world where such a proposal 
has been implemented within similar time frames. Aside from the relatively simple 
issues of software and hardware, on-site locations need to be generated in local com- 
munities with hours of operation established, signage and staffing arranged. Do you 
expect all this to happen and to be producing a quality product within the next 30 
days? Nothing in my life experience supports such optimism. 

If such a plan is to succeed and be accepted by the Yosemite visitor, it must be 
effective from day one. I believe the issues I raised and many others create too great 
a risk. We must face the fact that many travel professionals and tourists will evalu- 
ate not only Yosemite but the entire National Park Service by the effectiveness of 
the program. The value of this system should not be judged only by its ability to 
limit guest visitation. I am confident it will be successful in that regard. We should 
look to this as a demonstration project for how we might choose to deal with autos 
in the future. 

The Park Service will be able to establish clear policies and procedures for a 
DUES in time. Hopefully, our industry will have time to properly evaluate and com- 
ment on the plan. But for those policies to be effective they need to be clearly under- 
stood and presented not only by the day use reservationists as contracted for by Na- 
tional Park Service but also the National Park Service staff, those employed by the 
concessionaire, the hospitality industry of the gateway communities and those travel 
professionals, wholesale and retail throughout the state, the nation and the world. 
Given the time constraints that is unreasonable. The resulting confusion will be ris- 
ing numbers of dissatisfied visitors, and a strong argument against a future DUES. 
There is simply not adequate time to prepare. 

Before any DUES can be effective we must first enhance the current shuttle sys- 
tem, both with an updated and expanded fleet and with longer hours of operation. 
In addition, we need a wider area of coverage, particularly during peak season. To 
maximize the benefits of this system will also require shuttle service from outlying 
communities and incentives to move into alternative transportation. These incen- 
tives need to include such things as oversize lockers and reasonable rest areas. The 
concept, “Build it and they will come” has value. If we create a user friendly trans- 
portation system, a DUES can be implemented to provide a positive guest experi- 
ence and over a relatively short period of time we can guide people into a new way 
to see the Park. People will choose this alternative, not be forced to accept a lessor 
option as a last alternative. 

The perception exists on the part of many that private sector and the Park Serv- 
ice are miles apart on most issues. I strongly disagree. I know that B.J. and her 
staff place a high priority on a positive guest experience. Certainly we do. Preserva- 
tion of the Park is a Park Service responsibility. For us it is an economic necessity. 
We too cherish the Park. 

The continuing challenge over my 20 years in El Portal has been to bring to the 
table those whose long term goals are for the most part in sympathy one to the 
other, and deal with the very real short term issues that can often polarize. 

More commonly, we seem to intuitively know the position, we assume antago- 
nistic, of others and speak about each other, rather than to each other. 

This serves no one. The 1980 Management Plan clearly calls for the gateway 
areas to have a role in the future of Yosemite when it calls for encouragement of 
private enterprise outside the Park. 

This requires of the gateway communities a constant presence and concern. To 
often we only react to emergencies or park actions, rather than attempt to actively 
participate in the Parks on going planning process. This involvement must go be- 
yond narrow self interest and extend to long term issues. 

The Park Service must also look to the gateway communities in a different light. 
We are by nature an independent lot, often outspoken, and seldom organized to full 
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effectiveness. At the same time we can be instrumental in preparing guests to be 
sensitive Yosemite visitors. We can become an effective arm of the Yosemite inter- 
pretive services. 

The National Park Service should continue to work towards a more public review 
of proposed policies. It should more fully involve the gateway communities early on 
in those issues that will have significant impacts. 

The more public the process the more likely it is to be ultimately accepted. Super- 
intendent Griffin has made tremendous strides in this direction. They must be con- 
tinued and receive the full support of her staff in order to produce meiximum ben- 
efit. 


Testimony of Brian Huse, Pacific Region Director, National Parks and 
Conservation Association 


Introduction: 

My name is Brian Huse and I am the Pacific Region Director of the National 
Parks and Conservation Association. I am speaking today on behalf of the National 
Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA), America’s only private non-profit citi- 
zens organization dedicated solely to protecting, preserving and enhancing the Na- 
tional Park System. I am also speaking on behalf of Yosemite Restoration Trust and 
The Wilderness Society. Together, our organizations have worked continuously to 
protect Yosemite National Park with the support and backing of over 810,000 mem- 
bers nationwide. 

We would first like to thank the subcommittee for holding this hearing today. 
This gathering represents the culmination of the first phase of Yosemite’s recov- 
ery — the immediate stabilization of the Valley’s infrastructure, assuring public safe- 
ty, and reopening the park to visitors. We can now begin the next phase, which is 
planning for and implementing the restoration of the flood damaged areas. 

To be sure, the flood event took a significant toll on the developed areas in Yosem- 
ite Valley and seriously disrupted many people’s lives. In addition, the resulting clo- 
sure has impacted local economies, stressing many small businesses to the breaking 
point. The continued economic vitality of these gateway communities needs to be ad- 
dressed as a part of this committee’s review, and we stand with the subcommittee 
in our commitment to assist the communities in regaining their footing. But along 
with this upheaval, the New Year’s flood has provided an unparalleled opportunity 
to address some long-standing issues facing Yosemite in a way which will result in 
a healthier park and, thus, a higher quality park experience. 

I am pleased to offer testimony today detailing our perspective on how the Admin- 
istration’s supplemental funding request can be the catalyst for a visionary and 
comprehensive restoration program which not only corrects the damage from the 
flood event, but also helps achieve many of the goals long envisioned in the park’s 
1980 General Management Plan. Given appropriate goals and the latitude to involve 
the public in a comprehensive planning and environmental review process, the Na- 
tional Park Service will be able to apply this authorization in such a way as to re- 
solve many of Yosemite’s outstanding issues including: 1) transportation systems 
within the park, 2) the relocation of jobs and employee housing outside the park, 
and 3) the restoration of Yosemite Valley’s natural processes. Moreover, we feel that 
these goals can be accomplished in a way which will bolster gateway communities’ 
economies and strengthen these localities’ partnerships with the park. 

In 1980 the public affirmed a new direction for Yosemite. Through the General 
Management Planning process, we committed to goals for a more natural national 
park experience. By decreasing the developed footprint, reducing the impact of the 
private automobile, and moving nonessential jobs and services outside the park 
boundary, the Park Service will enable the visitor to better appreciate the resources, 
both subtle and spectacular, for which this park is renowned. Though terribly de- 
structive, this year’s flood places many of these long-standing goals on the table for 
consideration and implementation now. The subcommittee is to be commended for 
seizing this opportunity. In helping bring the necessary funding to achieve these 
goals, it has shown both vision for a better Yosemite and the understanding that 
this authorization, if well spent, is an investment in the future. 

Infrastructure and Development: 

The New Year’s flood resulted in substantial damage to campgrounds, conces- 
sioner facilities, employee housing, and much of the Valley’s infrastructure, dem- 
onstrating the risks of building facilities in the Merced River flood plain. From a 
functional perspective, redevelopment of facilities within the flood plain will result 
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in future damage to park facilities and disruption of visitor services, requiring reg- 
ular expenditures for rehabilitation and reconstruction of water damaged facilities. 

Drawing on guidance from the 1980 General Management Plan, the Park Service 
has been engaged in the development of a Valley Implementation Plan. Though the 
alternatives are still being finalized, each alternative recognizes the need to recon- 
figure development in the Valley by siting facilities in the safest, least environ- 
mentally sensitive areas. The original plan would take many years to implement. 
Now, using the recent demonstration of the extent of the flood plain as a guide, 
these funds will facilitate a more rapid and more environmentally sensible plan for 
implementation. 

We therefore urge the members of the committee to provide the flexibility nec- 
essary to complete the planning and public review process for the Valley Implemen- 
tation Plan. Don’t provide for specific earmarks for separate development projects. 
Direct the Park Service to pursue a planning process with time-lines and goals for 
each phase of planning, public review and implementation. We are concerned that 
any development projects authorized outside this Valley Implementation Plan proc- 
ess could impede this larger planning effort. Moreover, the construction of poorly 
planned projects will likely result in the need to redesign, reconfigure, or remove 
development at unnecessary additional cost. 

Transportation: 

Access and visitor circulation issues remain both a serious management problem 
and a flash-point for conflict between the park and the gateway communities. Al- 
though there is little disagreement over the need to reduce impacts on resources and 
the visitor experience that result from private automobile congestion, there are in- 
numerable, firmly held opinions on how the park should address them. Years of 
study, however, have shown that Yosemite’s transportation needs are inextricably 
linked to the surrounding counties. In 1994 the Congressionally mandated Alter- 
native Modes Feasibility Study stated: 

“The National Park Service recognizes the value of integrating the planning of 
transportation systems within the parks with the efforts of surrounding commu- 
nities to address transportation issues.” 

Happily, approaching transportation from this perspective is already underway 
within the Yosemite Area Regional Transportation Strategy (YARTS). YARTS is a 
joint local, state and federal planning effort directed to find remedies for the region’s 
complex transit needs. Recent advances within the YARTS should remind us that 
the potential exists to develop a true regional transit system designed with Yosem- 
ite day use visitation in mind. The study further states: 

“Undoubtedly, many opportunities will be available to enhance the economic de- 
velopment potential of gateway communities and to reduce the impacts of transpor- 
tation on park resources by providing innovative transportation systems based in 
gateway communities.” 

With the Administration’s supplemental funding request, just such an opportunity 
exists. We urge you to make funds available to facilitate comprehensive regional 
transportation planning. This will fulfill two purposes. First, a regional transpor- 
tation solution will eliminate the need to build unnecessary transportation-related 
facilities inside the park boundary. Properly implemented, a regional system can 
provide staging, visitor orientation, and mass transit into the park, while focusing 
facility development outside the park boundary. Second, by focusing development 
opportunities in the gateway communities, local economies will more directly realize 
the benefits of their location adjacent to the park boundary, concentrating tourism 
directly on those communities. This approach will provide a badly needed boost to 
the local economies after two consecutive years of park closures. 

In addition, this subcommittee should support the provisions of the Administra- 
tion’s legislation to reauthorize ISTEA, that would allow the Park Service to use its 
direct appropriations, as well as its Federal Lands Highway Program funds, to 
match state ISTEA allocations for non-park transportation projects that benefit the 
parks. 

Employee Housing: 

The concept of relocating nonessential jobs and housing was initially expressed in 
the Yosemite 1980 GMP and was developed in the 1992 Yosemite Valley Housing 
Plan. Currently a draft amendment to that plan has been circulated for public com- 
ment. As is the case with visitor facilities and infrastructure, the supplemental re- 
quest has the potential to leverage this existing plan to relocate jobs, and the hous- 
ing associated with them, outside the park. The relocation will reduce the developed 
area inside the Valley and allow for restoration of natural areas enhancing the re- 
sources of the park and improving the visitor experience. 
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In addition, Section 814 of the Omnibus Parks and Public Land Management Act 
of 1996 has provided added incentive to accelerate the implementation of this impor- 
tant goal. Section 814 grants new authority to the National Park Service for improv- 
ing the quantity and quality of housing for field employees by: 

•expanding alternatives available for construction and repair of essential govern- 
ment housing; 

•allowing the private sector to finance or supply housing to meiximum extent pos- 
sible, in order to reduce the need for Federal appropriations; 

•ensuring that adequate funds are available for long-term maintenance needs of 
field employee housing; and 

•eliminating unnecessary government housing and locating such housing as is re- 
quired in areas which minimize impairment of park resources. 

By taking advantage of this new authority, the Park Service will be able to de- 
velop resourceful partnerships with the private sector, reducing or eliminating the 
need to construct and maintain new employee housing at significantly greater ex- 
pense. The savings should be directed toward more projects or activities which ben- 
efit the public and improve the visitor experience. We recommend that members of 
the committee direct the Park Service to work cooperatively with local governments 
to research the relevant issues and develop a plan to house as many NPS and con- 
cession employees as feasible in gateway communities. 

Protection of Park Resources: 

In providing funding for Yosemite’s Restoration, however, this committee, the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the National Park Service itself must all be vigilant in 
observing the Organic Act to preserve park resources unimpaired. A fundamental 
precept of the 1980 General Management Plan was to reduce the amount of develop- 
ment inside the park and restore natural habitat. This precept is incorporated into 
the recommendations we offer today. The relocation of facilities outside the Valley 
or in more appropriate places within the park will allow for the rehabilitation of 
the Merced River’s riparian habitat. Establishing a regional transit system will 
eliminate crowding and congestion of private automobiles and therefore require 
fewer roads in Yosemite Valley. As development is reduced and natural processes 
are allowed to return, the public will benefit by a higher quality park experience. 

Conclusion: 

As disastrous as the New Year’s flood itself was for Yosemite National Park and 
for the surrounding communities, it has left in its wake opportunities for restoration 
of the park and revitalization of the communities unparalleled in the park’s 133 
year history. The redevelopment which should proceed under the guidance of the 
1980 GMP and this supplemental funding can and should be a model for future 
park planning in which the needs of the park, the needs of the visitor and the needs 
of the surrounding communities are simultaneously addressed in a manner which 
leverages none of these against the interest of another. 

In closing, however, we should all recognize that these plans for proactive redevel- 
opment have not appeared overnight. The General Management Plan which forms 
the basis for implementation was written 17 years ago by park professionals, and 
carefully considered through a public review process. It carries a vision for the park 
which many of us are only now beginning to appreciate. Similarly, the Valley Imple- 
mentation Plan had been developed over years, prior to the flood. What the flood 
provides is opportunity. If we have even a glimmer of the vision of the original plan- 
ners in 1980, we will seize this opportunity and make the New Year’s flood of 1997 
remembered not as a disaster for the park and the surrounding communities but 
as the beginning of a new paradigm of economic success, resource protection and 
skilled park management. 


Statement of Garrett De Bell, Executive Director, The Yosemite 
Guardian — ^A Project of Earth Island Institute 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in this oversight hearing on the very 
important topic of the restoration of Yosemite. 

My name is Garrett De Bell and I am Executive Director of the Yosemite Guard- 
ian, a project of Earth Island Institute. 

Introduction: 

Yosemite Guardian works to protect Yosemite and to achieve fair and considerate 
treatment for visitors and area residents. We work to ensure the continued exist- 
ence of Yosemite’s magnificent forests and meadows with their biodiversity intact. 
The environmental issues that concern us most include the need for an adequate 
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control burn program to protect and restore the mid-elevation forests and the need 
for a research and restoration effort sufficient to understand and reverse the alarm- 
ing disappearance of frogs from the wilderness of Yosemite. We bring up these 
issues today in the context that these important needs continue to be ignored while 
issues in the developed area of Yosemite Valley and its fabled, but exaggerated, 
gridlock receive the lion’s share of attention and money when simpler measures 
could manage the problem. 

We vigorously support the right of access to the Park by visitors without unneces- 
sary restrictions. 

We advocate a completely open decision making process which allows the people 
a voice in the decisions that effect them. 

We are heartened by this hearing today, as we recognize a need to increase Con- 
gressional oversight of NFS plans and actions as well as to increase the level of in- 
formed public involvement. We are working to ensure that both these avenues of 
“quality control” stay open. 

Our views, information resources, and new programs to help citizens become bet- 
ter informed and more powerful supporters of Yosemite can be found on our web 
site at http://members.aol.com/YosemiteOL/ 

The fresh attention to Yosemite and possibility of more money, following on the 
tail of the new infusion of money from increased entrance fees, the new concession 
contract, and the continued success of Yosemite Fund efforts, makes it very impor- 
tant that we see the money is spent in ways that best achieve the NFS mandate 
of preserving Yosemite for all time while providing for its use and enjoyment by 
present and future generations. 

$178 or $200 million is a lot of money — even more could and should be spent to 
bring Yosemite up to the excellence it should have, in infrastructure, facilities, guest 
services, and most important environmental protection. But it is important that it 
be spent wisely. It is also important that restrictive measures that unnecessarily re- 
strict visitation and harm the surrounding communities are not implemented cas- 
ually. The details of the NFS’s request have not been made public, so we cannot 
comment on the details — and this is an issue. 

Without access to reliable and official NFS cost estimates, I will concentrate on 
a few of the major items that seem to be “on the table” currently, but first I will 
briefly summarize my background and set forth some overall concerns. 

Background: 

I am a biologist with primary interests and concerns in the ecology of plant and 
animal communities. My training was at Stanford and U.C., Berkeley. I have been 
privileged to work with some of the great ecologists including Starker Leopold 
whose work still is the foundation of much NFS wildlife and wildland policy. I have 
a home near Yosemite part of which is rented on a nightly basis to Yosemite visi- 
tors — perhaps the smallest rental unit in the area. 

I have been in love with Yosemite from childhood. I hiked the High Sierra Loop 
many times in my early teens and hiked from Mt. Whitney to Yosemite Valley on 
the John Muir Trail by myself when I was sixteen. I have climbed many of the walls 
and peaks of Yosemite, skied the trails, and kayaked the rivers. My wife and I were 
married in a snowstorm on Henness Ridge overlooking the Merced River and its 
South Fork. 

After finishing graduate school at U.C. Berkeley, my first major work was with 
David grower, who asked me to put together The Environmental Handbook, which 
was the unofficial handbook for the first Earth Day. The NFS bought many copies 
to help their managers to better understand increasingly complex environmental 
issues — and they have grown much more complex since then. 

As an environmental consultant for the Curry Company, I was privileged to be 
able to play a key role in many lasting environmental projects in Yosemite. Some 
of these were the establishment of a comprehensive recycling and beverage con- 
tainer deposit program, elimination of CFC containing products from the Fark, en- 
suring protection for the Merced River in the Wild and Scenic River System, remov- 
ing many obsolete structures, and writing the environmental assessments for major 
projects including the removal of the sewer plant from the west end of Yosemite 
Valley. 

Concern with the rush to implement Reservations and other restrictions on use: 

We are alarmed at the rapid push by the NFS to implement a Day Use Reserva- 
tions System without public hearings or input as well as the rush to go forward with 
other newly proposed major changes in Yosemite Valley. While the GMF authorizes 
many of the actions, many others are treading new ground and require public re- 
view and NEFA compliance. We are including here the closing of the Rivers Camp- 
ground which is not called for in the 1980 GMF, and the proposed Taft Toe parking 
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area and the related elimination of the excellent one way loop road that was one 
of the major accomplishments of the recent past. But the rush for reservations 
seems particularly misplaced. We realize these projects are intended to help reduce 
Yosemite’s automobile congestion. We know they are well-intentioned, but neverthe- 
less we feel they will be counterproductive. 

What is the need for a day use reservations system, in normal times or in this 
year of “highwater”? In spite of the rhetoric about Yosemite “having reached its 
saturation point” etc., the fact is that even Yosemite Valley is rarely “full” as de- 
fined by the NFS car counts and the capacities set by the NFS after a comprehen- 
sive planning process. In fact the Valley should never be full unless the NFS goofs, 
because the Day Use Traffic Management Flan cuts off access in the rare event that 
the Valley capacity is approached — only a few days at most a year. 

Ferhaps there is a temporary need for reservations this year, due to the flood, but 
this is not obvious. One would assume that visitation will be down due to the pub- 
licity and the closure of some campgrounds and many overnight units — eliminating 
all those cars from the roads, trail heads, and parking lots. 

The ability to accommodate these day users wouldn’t seem to be a problem. The 
problem with the broken sewer has been fixed, the wells work — at least on manual 
control. There should be plenty of parking for the reduced number of visitors. 

What is the problem that requires the reservations system? The justification from 
the Fark has been very sketchy and it sounds like another “closure for the conven- 
ience of the government”, a trend that has been growing over the past decade which 
has seen many closures, such as when the government shut down. But there is a 
rash of less extensive closures: closing the Glacier Foint road to Badger pass until 
the ski area is declared open; denying people the right to hike or ski on the trails 
in early and late season, and the closure of the river to kayakers below El Cap 
Bridge for no apparent reason, and the closure of campgrounds along the Merced 
River. 

But if there are reasons the NFS should tell people what they are and formulate 
their policy publicly and work with the stakeholders, with all concerned constitu- 
encies, to minimize the unintentional harm done by a poorly conceived system. The 
goal and result of public involvement is better policy. Yes it takes time, but it is 
fundamental to a free society. 

The hasty imposition of a reservation system is certain to harm the surrounding 
communities which provide accommodations and other services outside the bound- 
aries as called for by the NFS and its visionary GMF. These communities should 
be viewed as partners by the Fark and included in the planning. It is necessary to 
remind the Fark of its own GMF which states on p. 10 the goal of “encouragement 
of private enterprise outside the Fark” as a key element in providing accommoda- 
tions outside, rather than inside, Yosemite’s boundaries. 

Any reservation system should be imposed only if there truly is a need and the 
system should be designed to be minimally harmful to visitors and the region. There 
are options that could make the system less burdensome on visitors and the commu- 
nity — we shouldn’t make visitors regiment their Yosemite experience unless it is 
really necessary and simpler and less restrictive measures have been tried and 
failed. 

Is the system mandatory or voluntary? A voluntary system — to assure a visitor 
of entrance even if capacity is reached — might be no big problem. But if a reserva- 
tion is required in order to enter the Fark, whether it is full or not, then the system 
will be very harmful, and unnecessarily so, to visitors and the community. Fopular 
restaurants admit guests without reservations whenever they are not “full”. You are 
never “required” to have a reservation. 

What is the number of Cars and busses allowed? A reservations system should 
not be used to arbitrarily lower the number of vehicles allowed without a public 
process. 

What will the fee be? Will it be in addition to the entrance fee, which has just 
been quadrupled, or part of it? Will the fee be charged to all, or just those who want 
guaranteed admittance. Will a visitor staying in the nearby communities need a day 
use permit for each day, or one for the entire visit? Will the hotels in the gateway 
communities be able to issue reservations — acting as agents for the reservations sys- 
tem? 

What provisions will be made for those who do not have credit cards to purchase 
a reservation by phone, or who don’t speak English? Will there be options such as 
pay at the entrance if reservations are available? If not why not? 

Alternatives: 

There are alternative ways to reduce crowding and automobile use without the 
high cost and regimentation of the proposed reservation system and proposed 
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changes in the Valley. A real and important long term need is to reduce the number 
of cars driving to Yosemite, but we think this should be done by providing quality 
and voluntary alternatives that people will use. The free or low fare shuttle pro- 
posed by local businesses, on a funding model similar to the successful Valley Shut- 
tles and Badger Shuttle (which are funded by add-one to various fees such as lift 
tickets) could let many visitors leave their cars in Mariposa, Fish Camp, Buck 
Meadows or other logical points on the 3 highways. By taking the shuttle instead 
of cars everyone wins. 

Reducing or eliminating completely the counterproductive $ 10/passenger entrance 
fee for bus passengers seems essential to the goal of encouraging use of public tran- 
sit. 

Incentives and disincentives used elsewhere to smooth peaks in use should be 
tried — develop a tiered fee structure with higher peak day fees and lower off-peak 
along with a carpool incentive to waive the fee for carpools of 4 or more occupants. 
This will create a powerful, but voluntary, incentive for people to carpool for day 
trips — particularly on peak days. 

Provide a free shuttle or free passage on regional transit for commuting employ- 
ees, saving them money while getting their cars off the road. 

Improve the existing information system to provide consistently accurate informa- 
tion on park access regarding capacity, closures, etc. so people can plan their visits 
knowing if the Park is “full” or not. It usually is not. 

And implement common sense measures to eliminate the 7 or so bottlenecks 
where most of the “gridlock” occurs — the 3 western entrances and 4 key intersec- 
tions in the Valley. Adequate staffing of entrance stations and someone directing 
traffic would do a world of good. The media frequently prints the sensational photo- 
graphs of the long lines at the entrance station on holidays like Memorial Day — 
not telling the whole story that it is just a bottleneck that could be easily opened. 

Valley transpiration issues: 

We believe that the major transportation need in Yosemite is to encourage more 
people to voluntarily leave their car and take busses or shuttles — and Yosemite ben- 
efits most from the visitor who takes public transportation all the way to Yosemite 
from home — ^Amtrak to Merced and then the bus to Yosemite. Leaving a car in the 
Gateway communities to take a shuttle is highly advantageous as well — in terms 
of air pollution and energy use as well as the congestion, parking, and “gridlock” 
issues. 

We understand that the concept of a parking area at Taft Toe at the west end 
of Yosemite Valley is about to surface again as the restoration effort and the inter- 
related Valley Implementation plan goes forward. Compared to the benefits of the 
shuttles from the gateways and beyond, we see no benefit to this proposal which 
would have people drive all the way to the West End of Yosemite Valley only to 
be forced to transfer to a shuttle for the last three miles of their trip. The costs and 
inconvenience will be huge, the environmental impact large, and the benefits small 
and largely symbolic. 

Ecological issues: 

We concentrate so much on the transportation issues in part because they divert 
attention from the ecological threats which we think need more attention if Yosem- 
ite is ever to be truly protected. If the transportation issues could be dealt with in 
the most common sense and cost effective manner then there would be money left 
over to restore Yosemite’s forests. 

We have an ongoing concern that the major ecological threats to Yosemite’s for- 
ests, meadows, and wildlife get short shrift as attention always focuses on the real 
but very infrequent “gridlock in Yosemite Valley”. As the flood recovery goes for- 
ward we are seeing clear indications that the NFS wants to implement actions that 
will make it more difficult or expensive to visit Yosemite — with no clear reason. 

We hope the Congress and the Park will look at the big picture of the need to 
protect and restore Yosemite, all of it, not just the developed areas. And the costs 
for some of the major programs needed to protect and restore the wilderness are 
minor compared to many of the items on the table because of the flood, or soon to 
be on the table as the VIP or Valley Implementation plan finally goes public. 

Let me take one very important specific. The mid-elevation forests of Yosemite 
have been put at risk by well-intentioned, but misguided management actions, just 
as the floodplains should not have had employee tent housing, the forests should 
not have been protected from fire for 50 years. The tragic result of this overprotec- 
tion has set the stage for ecological and human disaster. 

In 1990 Yosemite saw the disastrous Steamboat and Arch Rock Fires which 
burned from highway 140 to Badger Pass on the South and almost to Crane Flat, 
consuming most of Foresta on the way on the North side. The stage is set and gets 
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worse each year in the remaining forests mid-elevation forests. The NFS under- 
stands these issues very well, and is very competent at conducting the controlled 
burns to restore the forests, but the money or the will isn’t there to treat the acres 
that need it. 

While the focus today is on spending money to do the right thing in the flood plain 
and damaged infrastructure, and we support that, we also believe this is the time 
to widen the focus to correct the dangerous and environmentally harmful impacts 
in the forests. Either more money should be appropriated or at least an oversight 
process set that ensures that any funds left over after the flood damage and restora- 
tion is complete goes to the highest priority items. 

The need is to burn a total of about 140,000 acres on a ten year rotating cycle 
or 14,000 acres per year. At a cost of about $100/acre to prepare and management 
the burn — costs which decline as the forest is restored and becomes less of a “dog 
hair thicket” ready to explode — we are looking at $1,400,000 per year, maybe more, 
maybe less — but the number is probably as good as many in tbe damage assess- 
ments. 

Compare this to the costs in the NFS housing plan to move each employee from 
the Valley where they work now to El Fortal of over $300,000 per employee includ- 
ing moving offices and duplicating infrastructure. As we implement money to re- 
store Yosemite we need to ask questions about how best to spend the money. If a 
tent village such as the Terrace or Boystown were improved and retained, the sav- 
ings over building upscale dorms, whether in the valley or El Fortal, would be 
enough to fund unmet environmental needs. 

Summary and concern with oversight: 

In summary we hope these hearings will lead to increased ongoing oversight by 
the committee, as was common years ago when staffers Dale Crane and Clay Feters 
made frequent visits and kept in touch by phone in between. It is only through 
democratic give and take and oversight by Congress and citizens that government 
can do its best. Yosemite needs vigorous and well informed discussion to ensure that 
the best and fairest decisions are made with full public involvement. 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment. For more information contact: Garrett 
De Bell Executive Director The Yosemite Guardian, a project of Earth Island Insti- 
tute YosemiteOL@aol.com http://members.aol.com/YosemiteOL/ 415 991-0102 


Statement of Linda Wallace, Chair, Yosemite Committee, for the Sierra 

Club 


A Window of Opportunity 

The flood along the Merced River in January of 1997 served as a wake-up call 
for all those who care about Yosemite National Fark. Since the Fark’s visionary 
General Management Flan (GMF) was adopted in 1980, we have let 17 years slip 
by, doing very little to solve the problems of overdevelopment and traffic congestion 
it addresses. 

Yosemite is now at a crossroads. Because of the river’s decisive action. Congress, 
the Administration and the National Fark Service can now act to turn this disaster 
into an opportunity. We can make the visitor’s experience of Yosemite a better one 
than what we’ve experienced during this decade. 

After natural disasters there is often a window of opportunity for change — for ex- 
ample, the removal of the Embarcadero double deck freeway along San Francisco’s 
waterfront after the Loma Frieta earthquake, which had been previously discussed 
by the public, has now opened up views of the Bay from the City without major traf- 
fic impacts. Because of this and other experiences, we believe that the public is now 
open to seeing us change the way things work in Yosemite. 

The legislation proposed by Congressmen Radanovich and Doolittle, Senator 
Boxer and the Administration’s request for supplemental funding demonstrate that 
there is bi-partisan support for putting things right in Yosemite. This funding was 
originally called for when the GMF was adopted back in 1980 and that didn’t occur. 
The flood has now provided us with a physical opportunity; the legislation provides 
the political opportunity to make now the right time to implement the GMF. 

It will not be enough — and not fair to the American public and our international 
visitors — if we simply repair and replace the development that was in the floodplain. 
This would be a poor use of our tax dollars. We need to invest for the long-term 
with the appropriation that comes to Yosemite. This must be about protecting the 
natural resource and providing a better experience of this natural setting for the 
American public to whom this Park belongs. 
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Flexibility and Collaborative Planning 

Because it is important to open all of the Park to the public as soon as possible, 
the needs assessment and cost estimates are being developed very rapidly. While 
we enthusiastically support the proposed funding measures, we also believe it is 
necessary to give the Park Service flexibility to spend the funds where they are real- 
ly needed when the flood-related damage is better known. We recommend that the 
legislation not mandate or prohibit any specific details about Yosemite restoration; 
rather, the details of implementation be developed through a collaborative planning 
process involving public input. 

It is very important for the Park Service to be open to public input about the 
planning and implementation of changes. At the same time, let us not become mired 
in arguments about specific details of the restoration and lose this long overdue op- 
portunity. Let us keep our eyes on the objective of protecting and enhancing this 
national resource. At the same time, we think that the economies of the gateway 
communities will also benefit and thrive by providing more visitor services than 
they currently do. 

Funding for Resource Management and Interpretation 

As a component of the legislation Sierra Club urges Congress to include funding 
for resource management and interpretation. 

Resource management will allow the Park to return to a more natural state while 
promoting an improved visitor experience. Specifically, we want to see funds for 
habitat restoration, scientific study, and ecological research. These are the types of 
activities that we believe are highly important to protection of the resource but 
which have not been adequately funded. 

Interpretation is an essential component to the quality of the visitors’ experience. 

Managing Vehicles in the Park 

It has become increasingly obvious in the 90’s that the answers to managing the 
crowding and congestion in the Park revolve around how we manage private vehi- 
cles. Sierra Club advocates a regional transit system which includes a shuttle bus 
system from gateway communities and a day use reservation system for vehicles as 
options to solve the congestion problem. 

Congestion has grown steadily in Yosemite each year since the GMP was adopted 
in 1980. In 1996, in spite of the Park closure during the government shutdown, 
overall visitation was still up from 1995. Every indication is that the numbers will 
climb as America’s national parks continue to be a prime destination of people from 
around the world. 

Private vehicles actually compete with people for space in the Valley. If people 
use mass transit instead of private vehicles to enter the Valley, then they can enjoy 
Yosemite without congesting it. 

The Yosemite Area Regional Transportation Strategy (YARTS), a collaborative ef- 
fort of local governments, is already in place to administer a regional transit system. 
But they will have to move quickly and decisively now to capitalize on the oppor- 
tunity afforded them in the wake of the flood. 

Although some suggest that a day-use reservation system for vehicles will scare 
people away. Sierra Club believes such a system would provide insurance that visi- 
tors will not be turned away at the gate, or have to sit for hours waiting in line 
for parking spaces to be freed up, losing hours they could have spent enjoying the 
Park. 

If we provide a number of options for how to enter the Park, people will choose 
the one that works best for them. If it is to drive our own vehicle, we’ll need to 
make a reservation. We already make reservations for lodging in the Park, the gate- 
way communities, for campgrounds and for restaurants. A reservation option elimi- 
nates the risk that we’ll get to Yosemite and be turned away. There are ways to 
design a reservation system so that those who are staying in gateway community 
lodging, park lodging, or using buses are guaranteed entry. 

In the long term, a day-use reservation system has the potential to be better for 
visitors and to provide for a more stable economy in the neighboring communities. 
People and their dollars will be brought to the gateway communities. A day use res- 
ervation system for private vehicles can also help pave the way for a comprehensive 
mass transit and shuttle system between Merced, Fresno, the gateway communities, 
and Yosemite. 

Let’s keep in mind also that there is the possibility in the next decade that Cali- 
fornia will begin building a high speed rail system serving the Highway 99 Corridor 
between the San Francisco Bay Area and San Diego, including a stop in Merced. 
This rail system has the potential to deliver an enormous number of visitors without 
vehicles to Yosemite. This argues for planning now to bring a comprehensive shuttle 
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bus system to the Park and for having it up and running before high speed rail is 
in place. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Sierra Club trusts that the 105th congress will heed the warning 
sounded by the flood, and provide the full appropriation for the crown jewel of the 
National Park System. We urge flexibility in the use of these funds, an open public 
planning process, funds for resource management and interpretation, a day-use ve- 
hicle reservation system, and the planning and implementation of a regional transit 
system. 

Overdevelopment in Yosemite, increasing congestion and crowding need to be ad- 
dressed now. We must take advantage of this window of opportunity afforded by the 
flood. 
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Dear George: 


Thank you for your recent request to hold an oversight hearing on restoration and repair of 
Yosereiie National Park fallowing the floods earlier this year. There is no question that this is a 
Significant event, worthy of careful considetadon by the Committee on Reiources. 

1 fully agree with you that Congress should take every possible step to ensure that millions 
of Americans are not denied the oreommity to visit Yoiemite Naiional Park this year. Therefore, 
you will have my support in ensuiing that funding la appropriated on a timely basis to make 
necessary short-term and long-term repairs. 


At the same time, it Is critical to ensure that ftudt are spent in a manner which will ensure 

that the park continues to meet its dual mission of visitor enjoyment and resource protection. With 

respect to any funtUng decisions which may impact the nature and amount of future visitor use, 

those ate clevly policy decisions within the jurisdiction of the Resoureei Committee. I will Insist 

these funds be spent efficiently and funding decisions remain consiatent with this Committee's 

long-term vision for the agency. 

I know 1 can count on your leadership to ensure that the vital imereita of the Committee on 
Resources in these areas are protected. Due to the overall importance of these iiiuei to the 
Committee. I have discussed this matter with Naiional Parks and Public Lends Subcotiunitlee 
Chairman Hansen. Chairman Hansen fully agrees on these issues and has agreed to hold a field 
hearing in £1 Portal. California, on Match 7.2. 

Please keep me informed of your progress in restoring Yosemite National Park. 


With warm personal regards, I remain 



DONYOlj^G X 
Chainnin f 


riRKMMMl,llOUMt*Y**MunMr 
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RADANOVICH RELEASE 

Cwifw « SO Camiiiii Hoiitt flHin ilit. « W».(ii...an. Dt . mWlUm » f« 

FOR i'^M£DlA“c RELEASE Comact; Will Dwyer II 

Thursday, Marcn 3. i997 (202)225.4540 

RADANOVICH GETS ‘OK' FOR HEARING 
IN EL PORTAL ON YOSEMITE REPAIRS 

WASHINGTON — The chairmen of the House Committee on Resources, 

Rep. Don Young (R-AIaska), has approved Rep. George Radanovich'a (R-Calif.) 
request for a congressional oversight hearing on Yoaemite repairs. Radanovich, 
who asked for the hearings last week, said they would be held in El Portal on 
Sat... Match 22. 

In his letter to Radanovich (full text follows), Young said, "an oversight 
hearing on restoration and repair ofYosemite National Park following the floods 
earlier this year ... is a significant event, worthy of careful consideration.” 

Yoimg added that he would “count on” Radanovich’s "leadership” in seeing that 
funds are spent “in a manner which will ensure that the park continues to meet its 
dual mission of visitor enjoyment and resource protection." 

Young's letter also notes that he “will insist these fimds be spent 
efficiently and funding decisions remain consistent with the Committee's long- 
term vision” for the National Park Service. In fact, the El Portal hearing will be 
conducted by the National Parks and Public Lands Subcommittee, which is 
chaired by Rep, James V. Hansen (R-Utah) and of which Radanovich is a 
member. 

To assure finding for Yosemite restoration, Radanovich and a colleague, 
Rep. John Doolittle (R-Calif.), co-sponsored a bill authorizing money for the 
reconstruction of roads and buildings and other repairs. 

Yosemite Valley is scheduled to re-open tomorrow. The Park Service has 
told Radanovich that Highway 140's fUll two-lane “emergency stabilization” is 
expected to be completed by May 23 to accommodate Memorial Day visitors. 

Some seven and a half miles of Highway 140 are inside Yosemite National Park. 

It follows the Merced River canyon and was damaged at 21 locations by the 
record flooding in January. 


- 30 - 
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ltal|[£i^ SUPERINTENDENT, YOSEMITE 

NATIONAL PARK, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND 
PUBLIC LANDS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES, FIELD HEARING 
CONCERNING THE FLOOD RECOVERY EFFORTS IN YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK. 


MARCH 22, 1997 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcomminee, thank you for taking time out of your 
busy schedules, and spring recess, to visit Yosemite to see firsthand the work we have 
been doing. 1 appreciate the opportunity to testify about how the National Park Service is 
responding to the recent flooding in Yosemife National Park. 

As 1996 came to a close, Yosemite held a particularly heavy snowpack. On January 1st, 
1997, a warm tropical storm moved into California. Heavy rains fell throughout the park. 
The combination of warm weather and widespread prolonged rain over a deep snowpack 
caused flooding at lower elevations. Particularly hard hit was Yosemite Valley. On 
January 2. much of the Valley was transformed into a large lake. At that time 
approximately 900 park visitors and 1,200 employees were trapped on three islands 
within the Valley. Employees and residents in El Portal, the primary administrative 
support facility for the park, were isolated and cut off from the Valley. 

The natural environment of the park is adapted for periodic flooding. The structures and 


1 
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infrasiructure we ha\e Duiit in the park are not so weil adapted. .\s the '.eater .sianed to 
recede on Januart- 3'“ the lull impact ot the :';ood began to emerge. Tlie sewer line that 
runs from Yosemite Valley to the waste water treatment plant in El Portal was inoperable. 
.■V 300 foot section of the line was completely obliterated, and large sections of the 
remainder of the system were inundated with Hood waters. This caused raw' sewage to 
flow into the Merced River or out onto the Valley floor. As the water receded, the sewer 
lines became clogged with debris. The flood also disabled the electrical systems that 
operate the sewage pumps in the Yosemite Creek lift station, rendering the pumps 
inoperative. In addition, ail three of the X'alley's water wells were submerged, .'is a 
result, the Valley s potable water supply reached dangerously low levels. Tliree of the 
four support legs on a tower carrying the 69,000 volt high voltage line feeding Yosemite 
Valley were damaged. The tower tipped at a precarious angle, threatening the Valley 
with a loss of power. The water reached a depth of 8 feet in 1 89 rental cabins and 172 
motel rooms at the Yosemite Lodge, as well as in the living quartets for 224 concession 
emplovees. Only one of the three access roads remained passable. .\nd still there were 
2.100 people in the V.tlley. 

Elsewhere in the park damage was just as severe. In El Portal the water system was 
severely damaged, forcing residents to use only bottled water. The sewer line to 
emplovee housing in a trailer village was destroyed. Highway 140 leading into the park 
and to Marinosa was impassable. Several other key roads tlirough the community were 
destroved or severely damaged, limiting movement. In Wawona the damages tlireatened 
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[he potable water suppi>'. i[iph\va\s 4! and 120 liad debris on lire n'aas ana Meniricant 
structural damage. 

Late on Januar. ;'<* the 900 visitors were evacuated by convot. ,\s we began to 
understand the full magnitude of the repair and cleanup work w e look action. To start we 
immediately requested a Type 1 Incident Command Team to come to the park to manage 
the emergency repair operations. Secondly, we knew that it was going to take weeks, if 
not months, to get the park back into full or partial operation. With this realization, and 
the impact it would have on local economies, we immediately staned to talk ith leaders 
of the local community, including members of the congressional delegation. Third, as it 
became clear that the damaged utility system could not support the 1 ,200 employees that 
were living in the Valley, we asked Yosemite Concession Services on January 4th to 
evacuate SOO of its employees. We also took a thoiough look at the number of NFS 
employees that needed to be in the Valley. Many employee dependents and non- 
emergency staff '. olumarily left the \ alley. 3y the end of the ilrsi w eek of January the 
overnight population of Yosemite '.'alley teas reduced to approximately 300 emergency 
personnel. 

From this point one of our main goals was to make the park safe for a reopening. By 
Januan- 21” it was safe to open the southern end of the park, including the Mariposa 
Grot e. Wawona and some backcountry Irailheads. Shoniy thereaifer we opened the area 
between Chinquaoin and Badger Pass, and then the nonhern part of the park up to Crane 
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I'l'di. Finaii\. '.e ::aa comDieiea anougn aineracncv repairs e;. Marcn !4 :o open 
'I'oscmite ’'.'alley. Highway i40. however, remains closed. '.\’e wul wotk on ii uniii 
Memorial Day weekend so that ii can be opened for the summer. 

tremendous amount of long-term repair and reconstruction that ts dependant upon 
supplemental appropriations needs to be done iliroughoui the park. To fully understand 
the scope of this work we needed a thorough and accurate picture of the damage. Expert 
assistance, at unprecedented levels, has enabled the park to compile a comprehensive and 
detailed uwentorr of the damage. .Vfter the water receded, engineers, architects, 
construction managers, and resource specialists from the National Park Service and the 
Federal Highway Administration began to assess the damage and develop alternatives for 
long-term solutions. By January 21” over 350 individual damage assessments with class 
C cost estimates had been completed. These cost estimates are based upon the actual cost 
of similar work that has been completed in the region. Several important factors have 
been taken Into account in these cost o:;iimaies. The extern of Hooding throughout 
California has caused the price for matenais lo increase: the damaged areas are a long 
way irom the nearest community: and roads are damaged and subject to iraftlc delays. 
These tltree factors make it more Jifficuii to get materials, equipment, and qualified 
contractors from the surrounding communities. It is standard practice in the construction 
indusir.' to add a cost for this remoteness and this cost is rejected in our estimates. 
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We have idemined most or the damage to park inirasiruciure taai rests below o.OOO teei 
in ele^■alion. The damage above this elevation, however, cannot be assessed, and will not 
be fullv understood until late spring. Over 62 miles or main park highway. 4 minor and 2 
major uater and sewer s^ stems. 235 seasonal housing units, and most ot the park s 800- 
mile trail system, are buried under snow. We do know that there are at least 30 damaged 
or destroyed trail bridses and one section of the Tioga Pass Road that is washed out. But 
other damage remains to be discovered as the snow melts. 

The sprinu thaw is verv much on our minds. .Vt the moment the uaier content ot the 
snowpack is approximately 200% of normal. There is a very real danger of another flood 
before this summer. If that occurs, long-term costs may rise and some of the emergency 

repairs, particularly to the roads, may not hold. 

Though this flood has been devastating to many individuals and to the local economies, 
there are some benefits that will come from the eifon to recover. Many ot the structures 
and facilities that were destroyed or severely damaged were in the floodplain and areas of 
sensitive riparian habitat, ^'osemile has a comprehensi\e nationally debated and 
supported General .Management Plan that is guiding recovery- effons. Since the GMP 
was approN'ed we ha\'e spent a lot of time working ilirough the details of implementation. 
We have an approved Concession Services Plan. We have a draft Housing Plan that is 
currentiv undergoing pubiic review. We are dose to completing a draft \'alley 
Impiememation Plan mat will be out for public review beginning in late April. Taken 
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iogether. ihese iong-ierm plans provide details about v.here aurastrueiurc -iiouiu be 
placed in Yosemite \'alle> . These plans identity the need to remoee iniVastruciiire t'rom 
the floodplain for the purpose of protecting both natural resources and expensiee 
taxpayer-owned park infrastructure. 

In the process of moving these facilities we can make long-cailed-for impror ements to 
visitor facilities and seiwices. The flood recovers' plans, damage assessments, and cost 
estimates are more definitive than you might expect after a major incident because they 
incorporate this work. Park facilities destroyed or damaged b\ the iloou will be restored 
in scope, scale, and function to a condition that will not be damaged by a future flood of 
this magnitude. The added cost of relocation will be minimal compared to the cost of 
rebuilding in-place and then later relocating these facilities in accordance with the 
General Management Plan. Also, many of the facilities that will be replaced were 
substandard and already a part of the large backlog of work. The recovery effort will 
reduce this backlog. 

Since the flood the public has been telling us to do the repair work in accordance with 
these plans and to do it quickly. To accomplish this we will need a supplemental 
appropriation. 

What we are doing non and what the park will be like this summer. 
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We continue to manaue the emergency, i-hort-icrm. repair ^vork .inaer the incident 
Command System. Short-term expenses have included: comracis with local companies 
for emercenc>' seivices. repairs and construction; rental of equipment: temporary lodging: 
remo\’ai of flood debris; and ON'enime. along with travel and per diem costs for federal 
government employees and emergency hires. We anticipate that we will continue to 
manage the emergency’ shon-ierm response under the Incident Command System until 
the end of Mav. or until funding for long-term contracting is received. Though we have 
signtficanii)' reduced the number nf emergency workers there are ses'erai ongoing 
functions that must continue during the short-term period. We need a finance team to 
coordinate procurement, payments, and track expenditures; a resource unit to manage and 
track people woridng on the incident; and a t^umentation unit to track the work that is 
accomplished. We expect the cost for the short-term, emergency response and repairs, to 
be $13,402,000. 

The long-term repair and reconstruction '-vork will be an enormous management 
challenge. To meet this challenge 1 have created a temporaiy- ” Flood Recovery Team ' to 
oversee contracts for repair and reconstruction activities. Comprised of existing park 
employees, this team will be overseen by a Project Manager, and will monitor and ensure 
that park resources are protected. 
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ParK •. isitors •.vill experience a different Vosemite :n the near I'uiurc. The extensive 
damage to a signiricant nunioer of lodging nmls and campsites means :hai fewer 
overnight accommodations will be available in the park this summer. Some traiiheads 
may be closed and others will have difficuit stream crossings due to bridge damage. The 
damage that will be exposed by the melting of snow will also impact the \ isitor 
experience. 

There is a lot of road work underway. X'isilors this summer will encounter traffic delays 
and temporary ciosures throughout the park. Some areas previously usea tor parKina will 
be transformed into staging areas for construction. Traffic congestion has been a problem 
in Yosemite for many years. Fixing that problem is a main goal of the 17-year-old 
General Man^ement Plan. Over the past five years we have tried to reduce the impact 
of traffic gridlock by instituting a Restricted Access Plan. Under this plan when gridlock 
is imminent we have closed the gates to automobile traffic until the congestion eased. In 
'ome cases this has taken up to 7 ’lours. T!ie combination of road reoair v.'ork and other 
construction, along -vith the reduction in the number of parking spaces, will create 
intolerable gridlock this summer unless a restricted access system is put in place. 

The system we are considering is an emergency vehicle reser\-ation system. Under this 
system \ isiiors m pri\-a:e \'ehicies would need a reservation to drive into the park for day 
use. \’isiiors would not need a reser\-ation if they had overnight accommodations in the 


park .'including campgrounds or backcountiy usei or were staying at private 



>iccommodauons in 'u’auona. '/objcmiij eii. nr i-orcsta. rran->icrra irainc ■■ ouid aiio 
be exempted from the system's reservation reouirem^em. 

If implemented this system wouid limit the number of private v ehicles entering the park 
for the dav and would work in coordination with a shuttle bus system iliat would bring 
visitors to the park from gateway communities. The day-use sv stem would be operated by 
a private company with an established track record in managing reservations. It would be 
funded by a service charge to visitors which would cover the cost of operating the system. 
An adiustment in tire park entrance fee wouid be made to aecommoaaie n-.c service 
charge. To obtain a reservation a person wouid simply call a toll-free phone number. 
With a reservation in hand, an individual wouid be assured of access to the park before he 
or she left home. We believe this proposed system is far better than forcing visitors to 
wait outside the park for intolerable lengths of time before they are allowed into the park. 
Since the number of reserv'ations would be limited there would be an economic incentive 
for private industry’ to create and operate shuiiio buses from gatewav' communities. is 
important to note that the vehicle reservation sv<tcm would be aimed at reducing the 
numbers of private vehicles that enter the park, not the numbers of people that wish to 
enter the park, mere wouid be no restriction on the number cf shuttle buses tltai may 
enter the park. '•'V'e are currently working with these companies and the communities to 
tr\’ to coordinate this transportation system. One way we are trying to help is through a 
modification to the park entrance fee. '^he .'secretary of the Interior is considering a 
proposal to reduce the per-head entrance fee for shuttle bus riders if the snutile bus 
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>vsrcni is impieincn::- :his summer. Ts.c siiu:i:e bus s;-.'icm v-oluJ imnacL ruru resources 
'.0 a lar lesser deuree tiian mdividuai auiomcbiies and shouid be encuniraaea. For this 
reason park admission shouid be less expensive for a person on a shuirle bus ihan in a 
pri\'ate car. 

The idea of limiting 'he number of vehicles that enter the park is advocated by the 1980 
General Management Plan, and has been discussed for many \ears. The general public 
has repeatedly expressed suppon for this idea. However, concerns ha\’e been raised about 
ihis idea ny individuais in our gateway communities. Peforc 'ac wouid implement a 
long-term system we are committed to thorough public re\ iew. 

Unfortunately the flood has forced us to consider implementing an emergency system 
this year. In doing so we have met with representatives from the gateway communities to 
listen to their concerns. Several individuals suggested that local hotels be given a pool of 
..lav use rcserv’attons :o distribute lo their customers, rb.is uouid not be fair to ail of the 
people who want to \ Isit the parK. Because Vosemiie is a national parK and owned by ail 
taxpayers, reservations should be a\a!lable on an equal basis to all. on a first-call, first- 
served basis. 

W’e .suppon a vehicle reservation system because it will enhance our ability to protect 
park resources, .ind lead to a better experience for parx visitors. When coupled widi a 
>huulc bus svstem. :: wiii aiso provide business v>pponumiies m me adjacent 


!0 
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communiiies. 


The rloodin" has provided us with a rield test to conrinn the wisdom oi' the pians tor lire 
future of Yosemiie. We now ha\e a chance to make lonu-called-for and wideK' supponed 
changes in 'I’osemite. Nature has already begun a process that people liave only talked 
about. We want to avoid the mistakes of the past. 

Earlv this week the administration submitted an emergency supplemental request that 
included SI 76 miiiion to repair the oamage in Yosemiie. Of this amount. y30 million 
would be available contingent upon a budget request from the President to Congress. 
These funds would be set aside to give us time to work with the concessioner. Yosemite 
Concession Services, to determine the amount of its contractual obligation to replace or 
repair concession facilities. 

Approximately $14 million would also be provided from the FHWA Emergency Relief 
Procram to repair damacc to the N'ationai Park Service s roods in i oscmiie as a result oi 
the llooding, in addition, ihe auministraiion proposes to provide $21 million for a \ailey 
transportation system to be derived from d sources: a $10 million otfsel with lunds 
rescinded from c. Depanmem of Energy program and an allocation of SI I miiiion from 
the National Park Service's ponion of the Federal Lands Highway .administration's 


program. 
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rrom the iiart ue ha\'e oeen commiiied lo openinLZ ihe parK as soon a.-i possibic. 'A’e 
continue to be concerned about the economic health of individuais and communities 
surrounding Yosemite. We \\ani to restore facilities as quickl\' as oossiblc. We want lo 
do it right. 

I would like to thank all of the employees of the National Park Serv'ice and all our 
partners, for their hard work and perseverance during and after the Hood. The employees 
of Yosemite Concession Services were a great help tliroughout the past several months, 
and through the hardships, performed abo\'e and beyond the call of dut\'. 1 would aiso like 
lo thank the State of California, particularly Calirans and the Highway patrol for their 
assistance. Special recognition must be given to California's Type I Incident Command 
Team, the NPS Type I All Risk Management Team, the Federal lands Highway Program 
and the Denver Service Center. I would also like to thank Madera a n d Maripo sa Counties 
and the towns of Oakhu rst. Mariposa, and Groveland fo r their help. 

Thank you again for this opponuniiy. I will be glad to answer any questions you may- 


have, 
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MARIPOSA COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MINUTE ORDER 


TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


STEVE HAYES, VISITORS BUREAU DIRECTOR 
MARGIE WILLIAMS, Clerk of the Boaf( 

DAY USE RESERVATION SYSTEM 




THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF MARIPOSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 
ADOPTED THIS Order on March 1 1, 1997 


ACTION AND VOTE: 

B) Request for Board Resolution/Position Clarification Regarding the National Park 
Fast-Tracking of the Day Use Reservation System (Continued from 2/25/97) 

BOARD ACTION ; The following persons provided input: 

- Jerry Fischer/Yosemite Motels, stated he felt there are four issues facing the industry; 
1) day use reservation (DUR) system and its impacts; 2) Highway 140 access and gate 
fees; 3) status of access for Highway 140 after September — stated he feels the Board 
should take a position of what process would best serve the community; and 4) the on- 
going relationship with the Park should be strengthened. 

- Neal O’donel-Browne, KOA Campground, stated he supports the comments provided 
by Jerry Fischer; advised that they are not accepting reservations currently because they 
cannot tell their customers what is happening with regards to access to the Park; existing 
reservations are being canceled; stated he feels the issue of access to the Park by bus is 
important; he feels citizens need to be involved in what is happening; and stated he feels 
the focus should be on getting results. 

- Harold Wesley/Yosemite Westgate and Tourism Advisory Board member, asked 
about the results from the meeting held last week with the Park Superintendent and the 
Board subcommittee - report was given later during this discussion. 

- Ann Sparks/Chamber of Commerce, advised of the Chamber’s letter to the Park 
Superintendent opposing the DUR system, and requesting that the Chamber be made a 
part of the process before any system is implemented. 

- Jerry Fischer responded to Supervisor Reilly’s question relative to the preferred 
option for Highway 140 access, advising that he felt that a two hour period in the morning 
for entrance and a period in the evening for exiting is preferred. 

- Candy O’donel-Browne, KOA Campground, noted that longer aftemoon/evening 
hours would allow people to come to Mariposa and patronize establishments; and 
expressed concern with the unknowns relative to access to the Park. 

- Supervisor Balmain asked that other routes to the Park be considered (i.e.. Highway 
120) when Highway 140 is not accessible. 

- Supervisors Parker and Reilly reported on their meeting last week with 
Superintendent Griffin and advised that it was a good meeting, however, issues are still 


EXHIBIT -A' 
Page 1 of 2 
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unresolved; the Park has contracted with a traffic consultant to look at the transit system 
within their confines; they are proposing an entrance fee for those using public 
transportation of $6/person not to exceed $12/family, tour bus fee of $100 for this year 
and $300 for 1 998, and effective March 1 5th a vehicle fee of $20; the Park proposes that 
staging areas tie in with Yosemite Concession Services; the DUR system was not 
discussed in any detail, with regards to Highway 140 -- the Park is proposing a 20-minute 
window period at 6:30 a m. for up to 10 buses, with 2 to 3 buses designated for 
employees, and returning at 6:00 p.m., the Park intends to have Highway 140 open May 
23rd to September 2nd for two lanes of unrestricted travel, and then close it again in 
September with a two-hour (6:30 to 8:30) v^ndow period for travel in the morning and a 
return period in the evening while they are working on a permanent fix of the seven bad 
curves/areas, and continue with this schedule until May 29, 1998. 

- Steve Hayes reviewed recommendations, and discussion was held. 

- (M)Parker, (S)Balmain, Res. 97-76 adopted: 1) opposing the fast-track 
implementation of the DUR system in the immediate future and offering to work with the 
Park Service for future implementation so that it can be a viable project; 2) supporting an 
incentive for public transit, such as a S2.00 entrance fee per person; 3) taking a position 
that Highway 140 should be open to all traffic by use of a pilot car system every day of the 
week for a two-hour period in the morning and evening, with a suggestion of keeping the 
Highway open until 8:00 a m.; 4) lobbying for long-range funding for a transit and 
transportation system, whether it be in support of YARTS or another mechanism; and 5) 
requesting that a meeting be scheduled with the Park Service officials that have the 
authority to make decisions and provide answers with County representatives, our 
Congressman and State Senators or their representatives, and with representatives from 
the lodging industry and Yosemite Concession Services and VIA Adventures. Further 
discussion was held relative to asking that the Park participate in the transit funding and 
on-going participation and authority of the Board’s subcommittee. Ann Sparks asked that 
the Chamber of Commerce be included in the meeting process. Jan Hamilton, Board of 
Realtors, stated she supports the proposed action. Motion was amended, agreeable with 
maker and second, to clarify in item 3 that this period commences March 15th and 
continues until Highway 140 is open to unrestricted traffic, item 4 was amended to state 
that the Board resolves to continue to support public transit alternatives, and item 5 was 
amended to include our legislative delegation/Ayes: Unanimous. Supervisor Reilly 
requested that a letter be sent to Superintendent Griffin thanking her for the meeting last 
week and advising of this further action taken as a result of that meeting, with the letter to 
be copied as appropriate - Board concurred. Further consideration of the 
subcommittee’s on-going participation and authority was continued to be scheduled on a 
future agenda. Ann Sparks asked for clarification of the motion with regards to 
participation by the Chamber of Commerce. It was noted that no meeting has been 
scheduled at this time 


cc; Supervisor Reilly, Board Subcommittee 
Supervisor Parker, Board Subcommittee 
Janet Hogan, County Administrative Officer 
Jeff Green, County Counsel 
Ed Johnson, Planning Director 
Mike Edwards, Public Works Director 
File 
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GARY C. FRAKER, PRESIDENT 
YOSEMITE CONCESSION SERVICES 
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YOSEMITE CONCESSION SERVICES 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION FOR TESTIMONY BEFORE 
THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS 
MARCH 22. 1997 

Disclosure Data on NPS Contracts since October 1, 1994 

Special shuttle during March 1995 Highway 140 Road Closure 8,928 

Meals and Showers for firefighters during 1 996 Ackerson fire 64,492 

Meals and Showers for White Wolf Soil Remediation in 1996 4,183 

Special shuttles during 1997 incident. Amount to date 67,098 

Lodging during 1997 incident. Amount to date 157,431 

Meals during 1 997 incident. Amount to date 1 52,295 

Standby towtruck driver during 1997 inddent 2,720 
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Impacts of Flooding on Yosemite Concession Services 


Yosemite Concession Services Corporation (YCS), the primary concessioner in 
Yosemite National Park, is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Delaware North Companies of 
Buffalo, New York. YCS provides a variety of guest services to the park's 4 million 
annual visitors including, hotels, restaurants, transportation, sightseeing tours, 
conferences, recreation, and merchandise. 

YCS's operations are regulated by 150 governmental and private agencies, 
including the National Park Sen/ice, the National Transportation Safety Board, the 
California Public Utilities Commission, the Structural Pest Control Board and Mariposa 
County. The contract under which YCS is operating is considered revolutionary for park 
concessions notably for the higher revenues it will generate for the park and federal 
government. The National Park Service estimates as much as 20% of revenues 
generated in the park will be returned to the government as compared to .075% under 
the previous contract. 


CONTRACT: 


15 years, began Oct. 1, 1993 


PRESIDENT: Gary Fraker 


STAFFING: 


Preflood Summer 1900 
Preflood Winter 900 


Post Flood Summer 
Post Flood Wnter 


-1300 

? 


LODGING 

Before the flood, YCS operated 1785 guest rooms ranging from rustic tent 
cabins operated seasonally in wilderness areas to the impressive National Historic 
Landmark Ahwahnee hotel which is popular year-round. The average daily stay is just 
under 2 nights. 

Most accommodations are sold out a year in advance for the summer months, 
weekends and holidays. Reservations are handled off-site at a central reservations 
office in Fresno, California. Reservations are accepted 366 days in advance of arrival 
for most accommodations. The demand for some accommodations (the High Sierra 
Camps) is so high, they are assigned by lottery. Our reservations office staff of 16 
clerks will respond to as many as 2,500 calls per day during peak season. Of the 1,785 
rooms in the park, 684 (38%) have private bathrooms The remainder have shared or 
central bath facilities. 


Yosemite Valiev: 

The Ahwahnee: 

99 hotel rooms 
24 cottage rooms 
Total 123 rooms 
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Yosemite Lodge: 


Curry Village: 


64 standard hotel rooms 
16 rooms without bath 
100 cabins with bath 


Total 495 rooms 


1 8 standard hotel rooms 
103 cabins with private bath 
80 cabins without bath 


Total 628 rooms 


Housekeeping Camp: 


266 units (16 were removed this year per CSP) 


Wawona: 


SO rooms with bath 


Kiiai»T6i<iKmvj»tWii»FniM 


Total 104 rooms 


Write Wolf: 
Tuolumne Meadows: 
High Sierra Camps: 


28 cabins and canvas cabins 

69 canvas cabins 

204 beds in 56 canvas cabins 


Overall Impact: 

- The flood has effectively eliminated 1 9% to 23% (330 to 400 rooms) from our park 
wide inventory. This has multiple effects. It reduces potential earnings, workforce, and 
contributions to the Mariposa County tax base and the park Capital Improvement Fund 
(CIF), 

- At this time of year, our reservations office would be answering thousands of calls a 
day-guests trying to book rooms for the spring and summer. Since 250 rooms that are 
normally available and booked are out of service, our reservations agents are busy 
niacina calls to guests with reservations to help them adjust to the changes. 200,000 
guests will be impacted this year alone. 

- Hundreds of thousands of dollars in refunds will be processed for those guests, not to 
mention for meeting planners and tour operators. 


- YCS expects that planned revenues will be reduced between 30% and 40%. 

- The expected workforce will be 70% of preflood levels. 


- Additional impacts have yet to be determined in the high country. 

- The GMP called for a similar parkwide reduction in accommodations, though the bulk 
of the units that were slated for removal under that plan, roughly 50% (150 rooms) of 


the facilities to be removed were seasonal units, unheated, and without plumbing. 
Under the present situation, all of the rooms ttiat are out of service and slated for 
relocation me heated for year-round use and enjoy a 92% occupancy rate. 
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The Ahwahnee: 

No impact to the facility. Refurbishment work was delayed due to the park closure. 
Yosemite Lodge: 

Flooded Rooms 

51* out of 245 deluxe hotel rooms 
41 out of 64 standard hotel rooms 
16 out of 16 rooms without bath 
100 out of 100 cabins with bath 
89 out of 89 cabins without bath 

Total 297 out of 495 rooms (51 were refurbished for use) 

Net Loss 245 out of 495 rooms 

- 60% (297 rooms) of the property's inventory flooded. 

- 10% (51) of the 297 flooded rooms, located in the newest and highest priced ($101 
peak, $85 non-peak) facilities at the Lodge, were refurbished and will be used in 1997. 

- 50% (246 rooms) are currently off the market and slated for relocation out of the 
floodplain. The earliest we would be permitted to use them, if at all, would be May 1 . 

Immediate Impact: 

- The closed rooms represent 20% of our park wide inventory. 

- The impacted cabins are booked to capacity between mid March and November with 
a year-round occupancy of 92%. 

- The loss of those rooms will affect 200,000 people per year. 

- The cabins without bath ($56 peak, $43 non-peak) are our most economically priced, 
heated accommodations. 

- The cabins with bath ($72 peak, $66 non-peak) are our most economical facilities 
with indoor plumbing. 

- The cabins without bath are utilized by Yosemite Institute for housing their students 
in Yosemite Valley, 

Long Range Impact: 

- The current proposal calls for the impacted cabins to be relocated out of the 
floodplain. Realistically, that translates to 246 rooms being off the market for at least a 
year, probably two. When considering plans to build, it is reasonable to assume that 
new facilities would be built before old ones were taken off the market. 

- Even when the new facilities are built, the Concession Services Plan calls for an 1 1 % 
reduction at Yosemite Lodge (55 rooms), which mean we will have a smaller revenue 
base when all facilities are operational again. 

Curry Village: 

- Minimal damage to facilities. 

Immediate Impact: 

- Most of the impact will be lost revenue since we will need to use facilities for housing 
employees. We anticipate that room inventories at Curry would be reduced between 80 
and 150 units. 
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- Between October and May, the rooms used by employees would all be heated 
accommodations, the most popular at Curry Village. 

- From May to October, we anticipate using unheated tent cabins to house our 
employees. 

Long Range Impact: 

- Our revenue base will be reduced between 13% and 25% depending on housing 
needs for our employees. 

Housekeeping Camp: 

266 units 

250 of 282 units (89%), one laundromat, ten restrooms, and two shower houses were 
flooded two to ten feet deep. Debris and sand deposition was extensive. 16 units were 
removed as directed in the CSP. The remaining 266 units will be used this season. 

Immediate Impact: 

- Crews are working around the clock to dig out the debris, wash out each unit and set 
up canvas, tables. Projected opening Is April 18. 

Long Range Impact: 

- The CSP goal is to reduce the number of units to 232, which will reduce the lodging 
revenue base. 

- The area was slated for a complete redesign. 

- The heavy snowpack may result in additional flooding this spring right about the time 
we are scheduled to open. 

Wawona Hotel: 

Minimal impact. 

Immediate Impact: 

- The hotel served as the alternate campus for Yosemite Institute midweek during the 
closure. 

Long Range Impact: 

- Anticipated business levels are difficult to predict given the uncertain nature of park 
visitation. 

High Sierra Operations: 

Full impact unknown. Season could be delayed or cancelled due to excessive 
snowpack 

FOOD AND BEVERAGE 

YCS operates twenty-three food and beverage services ranging from seasonal 
snack stands to the fine dining of The Ahwahnee hotel In the course of a year, the 
facilities combine to serve over 2.5 million meals annually to Yosemite visitors. 
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Immediate Impact: 

- The flood resulted in the total cancellation of The Chefs' Holidays, a four week culinary 
series held at The Ahwahnee which is designed to encourage visitation in the off- 
season. Well-known chefs and culinary experts are invited to instruct. Guests attend 
free tasting and cooking seminars that lead up to five course banquets prepared by the 
Guest Chef. This heavily booked event was marketed through thousands of dollars in 
advertising and promotions. 

- Construction on the $2 million dollar upgrade of the Mt. Room and 4 Seasons 
restaurant was delayed for months. 

Long Range Impact: 

- The bulk of our food service staff live outside the park along the route 140 corridor. 

The poor condition of the highway and lack of efficient, economical transport makes it 
nearly impossible for this segment of our work force to report for their evening shifts. 

- The loss of 300 to 400 guest rooms and over 400 campsites will greatly reduce 
projected business levels in the restaurants. 

- Most core operations will be open this summer. Outlying food senrice units will open 
only as business levels justify their operation. 

RETAIL 

YCS operates six grocery stores, ten gift shops, six sport shops and an 
assortment of vending machines. From fresh produce to camping supplies, functional 
clothing and unique park collectibles, our operations try to anticipate every park visitor's 
need. Under the new contract, the Retail Division worked closely with the National Park 
Service to develop a gift mission statement and recently refurbished The Ahwahnee 
Gift Shop. Other shops currentiy under development include The Nature Shop 
{replaces The Indian Shop) and Yosemite Kids (replaces Degnans Nature Crafts). 

Immediate Impact: 

- All retail operations in the park shut down with the exception of the Village Store which 
served the remaining members of the Yosemite Community. 

Long Range Impact: 

- The reduction in campsites and overnight accommodations, and anticipated day-use 
restrictions will have a negative effect on sales. 

- Core operations are expected to be open, but outlying shops will open only as 
business levels justify their operation. 

GUEST RECREATION & TRANSPORTATION 

YCS offers year-round recreational opportunities from hiking, horseback tides, 
rafting, guided tours, biking and rock climbing in the summer to downhill and cross 
country skiing, ice skating and snowshoeing in the winter. The Guest Recreation 
division of YCS operates three stables, the internationally-known Yosemite 
Mountaineering School, and California's first downhill ski area. Badger Pass. The 
Transportation division operates the innovative and free Yosemite Valley Shuttle Bus, 
garage, four senrice stations, and a variety of guided tours including two-hour, half-day 
and full day trips. 
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Overall Impact: 

- One of the most frequent questions we're asked these days Is "What can we do in the 
park?" Unfortunately, the flood has left more questions than answers. 

- Many trails and bridges were destroyed which reduces the recreational opportunities 
of our potential guests. 

- Our stables operation will not open in Yosemite Valley or Wawona this year, and due 
to the heavy snowpack, plans for the Tuolumne Stables this season are uncertain. 

- The rafting operation is also a question mark with many trees now obstructing the 
river channel. 

- We will not be able to offer bicycle rentals until April 1st due to damage to the bike 
paths. 

Stables: 

400 head of stock in use at three locations (Yosemite Valley, Wawona and 
Tuolumne Meadows). Two-hour, halfday, full-day, four-day, six-day and custom trips 
are offered and the stock also haul supplies and recyclables in and out of the famed 
High Sierra Camps. 

Immediate Impact: 

- Floodwaters and rockslides destroyed the trail and both bridges on the Mirror Lake 
loop eliminating the only approved route for two hour rides in Yosemite Valley 
Combined with the fact that the half day and full day route was compromised last July 
by the Happy Isles rockslide and additional damage to bridges during this flood, and the 
shortage of employee housing, the stables will not open in Yosemite Valley or Wawona. 

- The saddle operation in Tuolumne Meadows is subject to the whims of the weather. 

An above average snowpack remains in the high country and trail conditions have not 
been determined. 

- 40 employee housing bed spaces at the Yosemite Valley stable will be used to help 
offset the shortage the flood created. 

Long Range Impact: 

- Over a year ago, YCS requested permission to close the Yosemite Valley and 
Wawona Stables due to safety and liability concerns. The decision is pending from the 
National Park Service. 


Located 22 miles from Yosemite Valley at an elevation of 7,200 feet is 
California's original ski area. Badger Pass which opened in 1935. It has grown to a 
modern facility with five lifts (one triple chair, three double chairs and one surface) and 
nine runs on 85 acres (rated 35% beginner, 50% intermediate, 15% advanced), a day 
lodge, full rental shop, two fast food restaurants and sport shop 

Known as a terrific family ski area. Badger has a reputation in the Industry as 
"the" place to learn to ski in California. The ski school, also the first In California, began 
in 1928 in Yosemite Valley and is headed by Nic Fiore, a veteran of 48 years of 
teaching at Badger. 

The area also features the Yosemite Cross-Country Ski School which utilizes 40 
km of groomed track and 90 miles of marked trail for lessons, snow camping and trans- 
Sierra trips. 
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Additional activities at the ski area include snovvboarding, ranger-led snowshoe 
walks and NASTAR Ski Racing, a recreational slalom race designed for skiers of all 
abilities. Free shuttle buses take the skiers to Badger Pass from Curry Village, 
Yosemite Lodge and The Ahwahnee, 

Immediate Impact: 

- The bulk of the ski area’s business is derived from overnight guests in Yosemite 
Valley. With those accommodations out of service through mid-March, YCS explored 
other arrangennents including working with businesses in the gateway communities to 
reopen the area for day skiers. One of the greatest challenges was to find suitable and 
comparably priced housing for the 60 to 100 employees needed to run the operation. 
Despite everyone's best intentions, even if housing had been identified, projected lift 
ticket sales were 20% of what was needed to justify Badger’s downhill operation and 
prevent further financial losses (estimated to be an additional $250,000 on the $5 
million YCS was losing in revenue per month). 

- YCS had invested thousands of dollars in promotional campaigns to generate 
business tor the ski area including radio, magazine, newspaper and television ads. 

- Cross-country operations resumed after temporarily shutting down. This was possible 
because of the relatively small size of the staff and the fact that most of the employees 
provided their own housing. 

Long Range Impact: 

- The 246 rooms lost at Yosemite Lodge were the most popular and economical-the 
cornerstone to our winter marketing efforts. A family of four could stay in a cabin with 
bath for $66/night, and each would obtain a lift ticket at the ski area on the YCS 
midweek “Ski Free when you stay with us" program which successfully filled our rooms 
in the winter months. The loss of those facilities puts the success of that program in 
doubt. 

- While Badger Pass has a loyal customer base, the long range impact of an extended 
closure may have significantly reduced the potential for future business. 


Yosemite Transportation operates a year-round fleet of twelve shuttle buses, 
twelve tour buses, seven open-air trams in Yosemite Valley, seven trams at the Big 
Trees and seasonally adds an additional six shuttle buses to serve guests skiing at 
Badger Pass. Flighlighting the system are the Yosemite Valley, Wawona and Tuolumne 
Meadows shuttle buses which provide free and frequent transportation in busy areas of 
the park thereby encouraging Yosemite guests to park their vehicles and reduce traffic 
congestion. The buses are funded by add-ons to hotel and restaurant rates. 

In the course of a year the system ridership for tours and shuttles is in excess of 
4 million people, the bulk of which ride the free shuttles. All told, the company's 
operational fleet of cars, trucks, buses and miscellaneous other vehicles is 
approximately 200, 

The company has experimented with alternative fuels such as soy/diesel 
combinations and presently has a fleet of four electric trucks. This experience with 
electric and dtemative fuel vehicles has proven especially valuable since the National 
Park Service acquired two, electric buses in September of 1995 to augment the present 
diesel fleet. Two additional electrics will be delivered this spring. 
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Immediats Impact; 

- The entire fleet of Valley Floor and Mariposa Grove tour trams, parked near Camp 6, 
were submerged under 1 0 feet of water causing extensive damage. Essentially, each 
tractor is being completely rebuilt from the block up. 

Long Range Impact: 

- It is likely that any transportation plan proposed will need to integrate with our current 
operations, potentially requiring YCS to locate additional equipment, drivers and 
housing for the drivers in an already restricted environment. 

EMPLOYEE HOUSING: 

YCS provides on-site housing for the majority (approximately 1 ,250) of its 
employees ranging from seasonal housing in canvas cabins to dormitories, apartments 
and houses. 

Probably the single most important determinant of our capabilities to serve the 
public is the quantity and type of housing we have available for our employees. Put 
simply, housing is the constraint of the workforce. 

Immediate Impact: 

- 36% of our inventory (448 bedspaces) were lost in the flooding. 

- 54% of the facilities (120 canvas cabins) that were lost were considered our primary 
seasonal housing. Many were heated. 

- 46% of the losses (208 bedspaces) were year-round, heated rooms. 

- Employees were moved to guest accommodations at Curry Village (80 cabins without 
bath and 20 cabins with bath). 

- The area in El Portal, on the south side of the Merced River, identified for future YCS 
employee housing suffered extensive damage. 

Yosemite Lodge: 

- 30 Cabins, 68 rooms in 5 domiitories, 48 canvas tent cabins, 2 showerhouses were 
flooded from two to ten feet. 

Camp 6: 

- 80 canvas tent cabins, 1 office, 2 kitchens, 2 showerhouses flooded two to ten feet. 

- Extensive damage to facilities, vehicles and contractor trailers 

Long Range Impact; 

- Between 80 and 1 50 units at Curry Village will be utilized as employee housing, which 
reduces our revenue base. 

- We have purchased 82 modular units to supplement our housing shortage. The units 
will likely be sited in the parking lot on the west side of Yosemite Lodge. 

- We hope to salvage propane heaters from Camp 6 and Ozone housing areas to install 
in 59 unheated tents at Boystown, thereby extending the duration of their use. 

- Both seasonal housing areas that were damaged were identified as being in the 
floodplain and long range NPS plans call for them to be relocated. 
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- The Annex Dorms and cabins had not experienced flooding previously, and in 
discussions regarding employee housing, had been considered a possible site for 
expansion. The flooding has altered expectations for their future use. 

- The future of the proposed housing area in El Portal is in doubt because of the 
extensive damage it sustained. 


YCS traditionally employed 1900 people in peak season and 900 the winter months. 
Loss of employee housing, fewer customers to serve and more difficult transportation 
translates to a greatly reduced workforce. 

Immediate Impact; 

- Our employees suffered great personal loss, 250 lost everything but the clothes on 
their back. The majority of those employees were hourly workers paid between $6 and 
$8 an hour and most were uninsured. 

- Compounding their personal losses was the loss of their jobs. In less than a week, 
our staff went from 1 , 1 00 employees to 1 00. 

- 750 employees have returned to work. Others are still waiting, and some, we won’t 
have jobs for. We estimate that our peak summer workforoe will be about 1 , 300 
employees, 70% of normal. 

- Those that do return, in many cases, are faced with a reduction in the quality of their 
housing. Nearly 450 employee bed spaces, almost half of an already rare commodity 
were destroyed. The refugees embarked on a series of moves that initially took them to 
guest accommodations, and then mandatory evacuation. All but 100 of our staff left the 
park with no idea of when they would return. 

- Their soaked possessions were rotting in the damp rooms requiring our housing staff 
to videotape the contents, discard perishables and collect and inventory any property of 
perceived value. That property is now stored in 6 semi trailers awaiting collection by its 
owners. 

- Employees that owned their own home or rented property outside the park were faced 
with missed mortgage and rent payments. 

Long Range Impacts: 

- Due to the uncertain condition of route 140, employees that would have been 
available to us as commuters no longer can depend on that as an option, reducing our 
labor pool. 

- Commuting employees are faced with potentially longer commutes and much higher 
costs to get to work. 

- The psychological impacts of the flood have been significant as well, both for those 
who lost possessions and those who didn't. 

- Approximately 200 years of management experience was lost when employees found 
other work or decided that the situation in the park was too tenuous to return 


3/22/97 
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EASTERN MADERA COUNTY 

REPORT OF ECONOMIC IMPACT DUE TO FLOOD CLOSURE OF 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 

January, 1997 


Prepared by: Noreen McDonald 
Executive Director 

Eastern Madera County Chamber of Commerce 

Peggy Kukulus 

Executive Director 

Yosemite Sierra Visitors Bureau 

On January 2, 1997, Yosemite National Park was closed due to heavy rains which occurred In December, 
1996 and January, 1997, causing extreme Hooding and subsequent damage. The closum remained In 
effect until January 22, 1997, when the Highway 41 entrance to Yosemite was reopened, to the Wawone 
Store. AU other access to the Perk Is restrided to limited personnel and some media. Projechonsforthe 
complete reopening of Yosemite remains unknown as inffastnjciure repairs to campgrounds, roads, trails, 
sewer lines and other facilities continue The devastation to the surrounding communities has also been 
tramendous. The following projected revenue losses are based on the lodging occupancy rates, which 
are approximately 40% down from what would have been a ‘normaT 4 * quarter. 

According to the Madera County Tax Collector's office, the Transient Occupancy Tax (T OT.) 
for Fiscal Year 1996/97 to date is $981,070. This figure does not include the last (4*) quarter. 
The projected overall T.O.T. for FY96/97 was $1,060,000. 

By comparing 1995's T.O.T. 4th quarter figures, » is estimated that the 1996/97 
4" quarter's lodging revenues would have generated $899,701 .22, which translates into 
$80,973.11 in T.O.T. Currently, the lodging properties are repotting a 40% drop in business, 
which equals a loss of $359,880 in the 4* quarter alone and lost T.O.T. at $32,389. 

Other impacts to the tourism in the Eastern Madera crounty area ate equally significant: 

• At an average rate of $50 per night, a loss of $360,000 in iodging revenues 
equals an approximate loss of 7200 room nights. At an average of 2.8 
people per traveling patty, the loss of 7200 room nights means a loss of 
approximately 20,160 tourists. 

• /Vccording to past tourism trends in the area, 80% of the travelers are considered to 
be •domestrc" (from within the United States), which would equal 16,128 "tost” 
visitors. They would generally spend $57 each per day in the local area, excluding 
lodging. 16,128 visitors x $57 each equals $919,296 in lost revenues for the area. 

• 20% of the area's visitors are international and spend $132 per day, excluding 
lodging. This means that 4,032 international visitors are not spending a total of 
$532,224 In the local area. 

The “multiplier” effect of the lack of tourism dollars In the area is staggering - based on 
a figure of 7 times, the estimated loss to the overall local economy could be as high as 
$12,680,640, or $140,896 per day over a 90-day period. 
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(3lifornia Trade and Commerce Agency 



Julie MBcrWHshc 

Sttrrtaty 


Ml KScnct 
SotolTOO 

Saomaitnip, CA. 
9»lt4-5520 


March 22, 1997 

The Honorable James V. Hansen, Chairman 
Subcommitiee on National Parks A Public Lands 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Dear Chairman Hansen. 

The California Trade and Commerce Agency, Division of Tourism, acknowledges 
Yosemite National Park as one of the state’s most renowned and cherished 
attractions. We omsidcr it one of Califnnia’s most memorable icons, and recognize 
it as a world treasure that deserves special protection. 

We appreciate the efforts underway to rtspair flood damages and restore public 
access to foe Park, and express thanks to Superintendent BJ Griffin for her 
considerate response to affected C^ifomia communities in the aftermath of this 
disaster. Fortunately, not all ofthe consequences of foe flood were negative. Nature 
has washed away focillties that were planned to be phased out anyway. 

Nevertheless, we arc very concerned about the suddenness of their removal and the 
effeet (his will have on California visitors, communities and businesses that are 
dependent upon access to Yosemite National Park. 

Our two principal concerns today regard the eventual restorations plans and their 
implementation. First, we urge that in planning for immediate Park operations every 
consideration be given to the impact on surrounding ccunmunities and counties. 
C<Mnmunities along each access route to the Park have had close economic ties to 
Yosemite even before hs establishment as a National Park, serving as a source of 
supplies, guide servicca, emergency services, food and lodging public services, and 
communication with foe outside world. Many decisions that are well wifoin foe 
discretion of Park aianagement can affect thousands of jobs and businesses in 
outlying regions as well important local services that are supported hy tax revenues 
general by people traveling to and from the National Park. 

Our purpose in testifying is not to tell the Park Service how to manage its facility. 
Our emphasis here is that since foe Park Services affects the lives of so many beyond 
Park boundaries, the needs of the surrounding communities n)usl be taken into 
account We feel that by working and planning in consultation with these 
communities, their needs can be accommodated wifoout significant detrimental 
impacts on souitive resources. 

Second, we are concerned about Che efiect of this disaster on businesses which 
arrange and facilitate (ravel bookings, such as tour and motorcoach operators. The 
travel and tourism system depends on good conununicalkin and advance planning on 
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the part of numerous parties. Booking contract are typically made two years or 
mote ahetd of t!» actual travel season. If this ^stem is mtemipted, disruf^ed, or 
ai^e^ uoimsdictabie* toiu- oper^ors could ^ry decide to b<Kdc elsewhere, 
resulting in significant economic losses to tlie entire stale. This is because Yosemile 
is often a key itinerary element in a muhi-destination tour. Operators will not want 
to risk developing and promoting a tour wdiich includes Yosemrte unless access to 
the I^k can be guaranteed. If these advance guarantees cannot be given, through a 
sy^em of blocking reservations for rooms and park idmissions, 

commuithi^ and businesses in the immediate vicinity and many hundreds of miles 
away, which otfierwise would have been on a 6 or 14 day Califmnia itinerary, may 
become victims of the cancellation of these tours. 

We si^>pQrt the need for cootrotled access. Our concern is for how it is 
tntplmz^tod. There needs to he cr^erently, considerately, ami conststontly-applimi 
policy, wifi giw assurance to hotels, motels, and tnc^meoach opeiattx^s dtat Iheir 
guests will have reasonable access to Yosemite. 

Sincerely, 

Senior Tourism Specialist 
California Trade and Commerce Agency 
Division of Tourism 



cc: John Poimiroo 

Deputy Secretaty/Director of Tourism 
California Trade and Commerce Agency 
Division of Tourism 
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THE VOICE OF THE WEST 


C|rc>wkk 


EPITORIfllS ^ 

Yosemite's Flood — 


A Chance for Renewal 


i«ts from around the wodd is often degnded 


T he new YEAR'S flood diat swept Yo> 
Semite National Park’s valley floor and 
cioeed the park to die public was a leem 
wanung from nature that could be a blesatog 
in disguise^ 

Dunng the first three days of January, die 
Merced River, swollen by warm rain and 
heavy snowmelt, raged through the scenic 
valley ripping up and undermirung roads, 
washing out bridges as it swamped cabins, 
campgrounds and parking lots. 

The flood ruined the park's sewage sys- 
tem, contaminated the drinking water and 
generally raised havoc with structures un> 
wisely built on the river's flood plain in defi- 
ance of nature and common seoae. 

It was a humbling 
reounder dial huinans 
are puny intetkipen, 
and man-made stmc- 
tures and iuflasiruc- 
tum are mall and dan- 
gible before the 
relentless natural forc- 
es that gouged and 
sculpted Yosemite for 
the past 60 million years and cononuc today. 

On a recent sunny day, we touted die 
valley to survey the flood damage by truck 
and heiicopiei courtesy of the National Park 
Service With the park closed to visiten until 
Match 15, the valley appean neatly deserted 
and serene. 

The scene on the ground was a muddy 
mess, with toads blocked and hundreds of 
small tent cabiiu. motel rooms and employee 
residences wrecked or bearing obvious signs 
of flo^ damage. Even die undamaged build- 
ings ate eyesores, except for the venerable, 
none and timber Ahwahnee Hotel, die wdy 
work of human construction that erukiies 
(he valley 

But from aloft in the helicopter, the valley, 
without the usual crowding and clamor, 
looks like the Yosemite celebrated by naw- 
raiist John Muir in hu reverential prose po- 
ems and made world-famous by Ansel Ad- 
ams’ stunning photographs. 

‘ ■'i' ■ 

T he sun shone on the maiestic bulk of El 
Capitan, liauig 3593 feet from the valley 
floor and sud to be die world's largest 
monolith; sunlight ricocheted down the val- 
ley. setting snow-dusted Half Dome a^ow 
and illuminating Glacier Point. Sentinel 
Rock and the sheer gnuilte buiwarb that soar 
above the park in impenous indifference. 
Yosemite Falb. Bridalveii, Vernal and Neva- 
da Falls cascaded down canyon walls delight- 
ing the eye and lifting the spirit. 

"No temple made with hands can com- 
‘ pare uith Yosemite. Every rock in its walls 
I seem to glow’ with life.” Muir wrote in 1868 
His desenpoon of Yosemite’s domuuong 
peaks, domes and crags remain as accurate 
and moving today as they were then. 

Most of the park's 1.169 square miles re- 
main as pnsone as they were i^en Yoseirute 
became a national park in 1890, but the 
seven-square-mile valley below is in danger 
of being ruined by its very popularity. With 
4. 1 million visitors a year. Yosemite has Jong 
since reached a saturation point. 

The wilderness citpenence sought by tour- 


oi lost altogether in traffic iams. crowds, air 
pollution, commeice and noise. On peak 
bolidiyt — Memorial Day, The Pourdi of 
July and Labor Day - abr at 27,000 viaitots, 
moat of them in ears, iam 'Jie valley and clog 
the roads, spewing es^ust as they compete 
for die park's 500^t-ao parking spaces. 

R ealizing that a natural treasure of m- 
calculable value was being overrun and 
detsased, the Park Service in 1980 — after 
much study and pubUc comment — pro- 
duced a C^eral Management Plan (CMP), 
an ambiQous bhiepiint to tesrore the park 
and ptesove its nabiral ectsysems. ' 

In — — the plan calls for redaiming 

adminiaBiBve uaea to allow nanire to pievaiL 

It also outlinea ways to thar^ reduce traffic 

«td parUng. which are the key elements tt 
reRoheg and presesving Yoaen^. 

‘Ihe imein cdtfae Nabona) Park Seivice is 
to remove bD automobiles from Yosemite 
Vili f y aad Mariposa Crave and to redirect 
development to ^ periphery of the park and 
beyond.” the CMP authors said. 

• The plan hat languished for. 17 years of 
. budget shortages snd bek of polibeal will, 
but the flood ensis and park closure have 
tefocu^ naoonal anendon on Yosenuie 
and created a unique eppormniry for funding 
and action to preserve the valley. 

P ark officials reckon it will lake about 
$178 million to repair the flood damage 
and teflDie the valley to a more natural 
state. To ffieir credit CongraBoeo George 
Radanovich, R-Ftesno, and John Doolittle. 
BrRoseville. have acted quickly to introduce 
dM Yosemite Restoration Act (HR 528), to 
pay for the project 

Park Superintendent Barbara ‘^.J " Grif- 
fin says the restoration effort aims to relocate 
buildings, campgrounds and 
parking lots beyond the flood plain, cut back 
autwnobile traffic and "reduce the human 
footprint" in the valley. 

As fhitrf steward of one « die most pop- 
ular of America’s 374 national parks. Griffin 
has (he diffi^t - looie ay cootndictory 
niiaion of protecting the park and its 
Ihodc licfanea whOe makii^ it a available as 
possible to the public. . .-.-t- 

Jay Watson, of the 34flldemes Sodety, 
argues that automobile traffic is the "single 
greatest threat” to the park. The answer, he 
lays — and many envuonmentalists agree — 
would be a regional transportation system 
thai moves people around the park in a a 
diuale bus system operating out of "gatewav " 
cotnmunmes outside Yosemite's boundaries. 

A poll by the Natonai Parks and Conser- 
vation Association indicated that 83 percent 
of Caiifomtans approve the plan to limit 
private vehicles and require dayuse reserva- 
tions for anyone driving into the park. 

The So^ has ^n Congress and the 
' Clinton administiadon a once-in-a-cencury 
opportunity to take aggressive action to re- 
store and save Yosemite's wild beauty for 
future generations. They should set immedi- 
ately. 


The flood 
offered a rare 
chance to 
save Yosemite 
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Opportunity in Disaster 

Flood opens the door to improvement in management ofYosemite 


National Park Service ofitcials should lake 
advantage of the silver lining in the rain clouds 
that produced record flooding in Yoseinite. The 
havoc wreaked b; the Merced Rivet, which 
runs through the ^k's valley, has also created 
an opportunity for change and renewal. 

Since it became a national park in ISdO. 
Yosemite has become steadily more po(Hilar— 
and more crowded. Last year's 11 million visi- 
tors intensified the already extreme pressure on 
park facilities, especially 
those campgrounds, conces- 
sions and roads io Yosemite 
Valley. This dynamic hass 
made it increasingly difficult 
for Park Service officials to 
maintain the splendor of the 
valley, which is only a mile 
wide and seven miles long. 

The havoc began after 
warm rain fell around New 
Year's on snowpack in the 
park's upper reaches and 
produced far more runoff 
over Yosemite Falls than the 
river could accommodate. The worst flooding in 
recent memory inundated the valley, once a 
glacial lake. Water covered campgrounds, 
upended park buildings and vehicles, washed 
out major roads, obliterated popular bea^cs, 
forged new channels and flooded meadows. 

Although Yosemite's southern entrance ' 
opened Wednesday. Yosemite Valley will be 
closed to the public until at least March as the 
park staff contemplates how to deal with dam- 
age estimated at million. 

The opportunity lies in what comes next. 
Park officials, along with lawmakers and the 
Interior Department, are weighing whether to 
simply repair the damage or whether it is time 
to implement the bulk of the master plan drawn 
for the park 17 years ago. Indeed it is time. 

Shrinking and concentrating visitor services 
in the valley, says park superintendent B.J. 
Griffin, should prevent future flood damage 
while mitigating problems caused by conges- 
tion and deepening visitors' experience of 


nature. The 1980 master plan, drafted when 
crowding already was onerous, suggested 
keeping the valley's lodgings intact but remov- 
ing about one-quarter of the remaining build- 
ings, moving worker accommodations and 
ofhees out of the valley, relocating camp- 
grounds and outdoor facilities away from the 
river and letting more than 100 acres of river- 
front and meadows revert to nature. 

In an effort to meet the master plan’s broad 
goal of reducing congestion, 
some campgrounds have 
been closed over the last 
five years and incoming 
traffic has been delayed at 
dmet. 

The result of more of these 
sorts of efforts would be 
immediately obvious in 
cleaner ai^ over the valley, 
in views unobstructed by 
knots of fast food stands and 
motor homes and in the 
expansion of such naturalist 
activities as hiking. Yo- 
semite now has a chance to reclaim and pre- 
.serve more of its priceless natural beauty and 
give its visitors greater opportunity to enjoy 
that splendor. Such have been the primary 
missions of the national parks since 1872 when 
Congress established Yellowstone as the first. 

In 189$. the naturalist John Muir wrote that 
"thousands of tired, nerve-shaken, over- 
civilized people are beginning to find out that 
going to the mountains is going home; that 
wildness is a necessity; and that mountain parks 
and reservations are useful not only as foun- 
tains of timber and irrigating rivers but as 
fountains of life." 

A century later, Yosemite superintendent 
Griffin faces a rough sell, both locally and in 
Washington, m seeking to remvigorate Muir s 
vision at the park. But should she succeed— and 
we hope she does— Yosemite could be a model 
for the many other national parks facing the 
dilemmas created by our need to go home lo 
mountain wildness. 



Nature's splendor, nature's fury: 
employee quarters upset by hood. 
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Opportunity at \bseimte 

Extensive flood damage gives Nabmial I^zk Sefvice fJmmers 
the chance to move many facilities ootside the scenic valley 


R iUREEf would viators 
find Vbeonite VaUev so 
breathtaldii^; spec- 
taoilw — tlie booming 
oftarrenliaiwateTfiills 
from snow-tipped 
cUSs, the merdlcaa 
roar of tha snpei^imUsn ^^iva- 

and the stannins q|nietate os vacant 
toads, esQuty paiAing lots and shuttered 
tourist fadhties. 

Tbads nature^ first HUle joke. Becanse of 
damage fiom the New Year floods, gates 
are dosed fiir at least the nestmonfli at - 
YoeemiteNatianalPaAiannnalviiStsiion, 
about 4 nuBian). Except for rongeas, repair 
crews Slid maintenance wotlceis, its ahnoet ' 
. as silently lovely as when Frederick law 
Ohnstead visitad in 1864. 

largely responsible fig New YbdJsCeo- 
Iral Park and San £ioncisooi's Gdden Gate 
Path, Ohnstead wanted ordinaiy people to 
eiqoy the glotiee of nature. I£s Yoeemite re- 
port is d^cribed by one historian as the 
first carefirlly reasoned statement to sup- 
port the setting aside of great scenic areas 
for puNie ownership and enjoymdrt.* 

^lat year, the valleywas dedsied pub- 


lic domam, the first such path in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Ohnstead wrtte: The first point to be 
in mind then is the prcsovstion and 
nudnteasmoe as esacfly as is poaaihle of the 
natnral scenery; . . . peeventianofallccai- 
stmetioos mathedly inbannonious with 
flie acecsj^ or idsdr would tmpeoeaaarily 
obaoisa, dfotnrtor dikract ficsn fle dj^nity 
ofdieaoaiaY' 

By eerie prefloe da B ncidm ee, the Paih 
Service already had iasned tentative idans 
to teduoe vdnrie parking (and. fhna, ante 
traffic). B xp e rte d in Fehrn at y were fintfaer 
I>lans to relocate ixverside can^igranndB, 
get rid of some roadways and move em- 
ployee boasing and adtoduistrative quar- 
ters outside flae park. 

The fPwts did $10 Tnltlinn in damage, 
wrecking the sewage system, damaging 
enqdoyee boasmg and sending hondreds 
ofcampgroundpsanciatiles down the rivet 

Jay Thomas Watson, regional director 
of the WOdemeas SoeieW> says, “Ihis is a 
oace-in«Ji&t3med>aDoeto,bin9«tattth8t 
p r ogr a m of restondmp.* 

ThafenatmehseenBd little joke. Calami- 
W became the mother cf oppertami^ 
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EDITORIALS/LETTERS 


Natures Agenda in 'Vbsemite 


Nature has nide ways of complainiag when 
people step too heavily on it. A devastating mudslide 
on a California hill announces that somebody built 
too many houses there. A ruinous flood in the 
Pacific Northwest proclaims that somebody cut 
down too many trees. When human beings overload 
die system, the system usually strikes back. 

The floods that ravaged Yoseroite Natimal 
Park last month sent much {he same message. .The 
Merced River jun^ied its tMunks. uprooting cabins, 
burying parking lots, tearing up the park’s sewer 
system and blocking its roads ,w)di mud and rodcs. 
This was the river’s way of saying that four million 
visitors a year are perh^ more chan the park can 
handle, and that the shops, restaurants and parking 
lots that eater to them should never have been built 
in the Yosemite Valley flood plain to begin with. 

The park will not reopen for months. But it will 
be worth the inconvenience if officials use this crisis 
to push ahead with long*delayed plans to restore the 
pvk’s oaturaJ habitat. It will also be worth it if 
Congress finally realizes that the National Park 
Service simply does not have the resources to cany 
out two difficult and often competing mandates — 
preserving the environmental (^ality of the parks, 
while keepmg them accessible to the public. 

Many of America's 374 national parks are in 
varying stages of dec^. Roger Kennedy, the outgo- 
ing head of the Park Service, estimates the mainte- 
nance and repair backlog at S5.€ billion. Yosemite’s 
infrastructure — roads, bridges, government build- 
ings, shops and campsites — was actually in deceit 
shape until the flood. In ecological terms, however. 


the park was a mess. The daily tide of cars, trucks 
and recreational vdticles not only polluted the air 
but made the mile-long trip throu^ Yosemite Vil- 
lage seem like a Manhattan rush hour. 

Although Park Service officials have long 
known that something has to be done to restore the 
balance between tourisu and nature, a master plan . 
devised in 1980 to do just that went nowhere. Janu- 
aiys flood has given this ^aa new life With enough 
mdo^/Park Service officials say, they could move i 
parking lots and housing outside ^e paiie. shift ! 
campgrounds from the flood plain to higher ground, 
redirect roads to ease the traffic, restore meadows j 
and return the banks of the Merced to their rightful I 
occupants, riparian anirhals. 

'' These ideas dovetail neatly with the Qinton 
Administration’s larger strategy to limit the impact i 
of visitors on all the national parks. In recent weeks, 
for example, Secretary of the Interior Bruce Bab- , 
bin ^ announced plans to restria noisy commer- 
cial tourist flights over the Grand Canyon and to 
eliminate $0 percent of the automobile traffic along 
its rim by using a light-rail system and buses. 

Repairing ^e damage in Yosemite. and making 
the alterations necessary to give nature a fighting 
chance, may cost more than S170 million, or one- 
seventh of the Park Service’s annual budget Since 
all 374 nationai parks have some claim on that 
budget, a supplemental appropriation by Congress, ' 
spread over several years, may be necessary. Con- 
gress has starved the national parks for years. In 
Yosemite. nature has provided a rare opportunity to . 
set things ri^i. 
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After the Flood in Yosemite 

Fewer facilities, more controls — and probably more enjoyment 


Some parts of Yosemile National Park arc 
open again after last month's disastrous flood- 
ing in the valley. But the nature of visitor 
access to Yosemite, one of the most popular 
American vacation sites, promises to be forever 
changed by the widespread destruction 
wrought by the flood. The new reality: less 
spontaneity, more enioyment. 

Park officials announced last week that come 
summer, they wiU require 
visitors arriving in their 
own can to make a reser- 
vation even for just a day 
in the park. The new day- 
use system could go into 
effect as early as May 
although 8etails have yet 
to be worked out 

Coping with flood dam- 
age remains the No. 1 task 
of park rangers and 
administrators. Several 
roads into and out of the valley have been 
washed out. When the skies finally cleared, 
about 190 rental cabins. 170 motel rooms and 
220 park employee quarters were under several 
feet of water. For many years park officials 
have sought to move these facilities farther 
from the Merced River, which would allow 
restoration of the meadows along the Merced 
and reduce overall congestion in the valley. 

Given the lessons learned m this year's 
calamity, it seems right to make those changes 
now. They would be part of a broader effort lo 
get a handle on the congestion— the vehicular 
traffic, the exhaust and crowd.*?— that has 
plagued the park for years and now seriously 
interferes with the enjoyment of Yosemites 
spectacular beauty. 

Cars are the biggest rroblcm In the past 


several years, rangers have literally shut the 
gates when parking lots inside Yosemite filled 
to capacity or the snaking lines of traffic along 
the valley roads grew too long. During peak 
summer months, some families who drove from 
Los Angeles or other distant points to visit the., 
park have been turned away or forced to wait 
hours before they could enter. 

Day-use reservations are a more sensible 
approach, providing 
rangers^atid visitors^ 
predictability and control 
Under this system, sight- 
seers who es^ect to drive 
their own vehicle into the 
park will need an advance 
reservation. Backpackers 
and members of bus tours 
will probably be exempt 
from the reservation 
system. 

Motel operators and 
merchants m communities just outside the park 
understandably fear that day-use reservations 
will cut into their business. They worry that 
since reservations will guarantee park 
entrance, fewer visitors will need rooms and 
meals in the adjacent towns. Yet the proposed 
system in fact offers opportunities for these so- 
called gateway communities. Operating shut- 
tles to and from the park, for example, and 
accommodating those the park can't. 

Money, not surprisingly, is the immediate 
concern. Damaged park facilities cannot be 
rebuilt nor the reservation system implemented 
without congressional funding. National Park 
Service officials in Yosemite estimate they need 
$T78 million. With summer fast approaching. 
Congress should act. The payoff will multiply 
over the years. 



Highway 140, leading into the valley. 


